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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LIVE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, 


(Conclided from fi. 559.) 


ry . . . 
t noven the natural characteristics of 


St. Paul have already been distincily 
exhibited, it cannot be improper to 
dwell a itde lonyer on his Christian and 
apostolic character. The basis of both 
was a profound humility. He was in- 
(imately acquainted with the total and 
radical depravity of his nature, which 
had displayed itself so awtuily in the 
proud rage and madness of persecution, 
and had driven him to the verge of 
perdition, ‘That humility which com- 
menced in the knowledge of himself, 
wes compicted by the knowledge of 
Carist. While be lay trembling with 
fear, and stung with shame and remorse 
at the feet of the blessed Jesus, he was 
rooted in lowliness of soul, rendered 
suilinore deep by the astonishing mer- 
cywiich had been shewn him. Inthe 
school of the once despised Galilzan 
he icarned the true standard of seif- 
esimation, and what he learned he 
seems never to have forgot. Even when 
encircled in the blaze of apostolic glory, 
he continued to view himself as the per- 
secutor of Damascus. That lis sins 
were his own, and that his virtues and 
rood works were HIS who created him 
anew, and on whose e¢race he was de- 
pendent for every attainment, he deeply 


f~ 


Hfeit: and hence he was led to describe 


himself as the chicf of sinners, and less 
The whole 
‘enor of his conversation in the Church 
appears to have been influenced by tiis 
pure and amiable temper. He is every 
Where the least and the last, and the 
Servant of all. Wherever the honour 
and success of the Gospel is not con- 
ccthed, he waives all superiority of cha- 
racter, The prejudices, ignorance, and 
"Weaknesses of mankind, he views with 
: commiseration. He condescends 
9 men of low estate, and instead of re. 


than the least of all saints. 


} 
deen 
ep 





ferring all things to his own standard, 
as far us is consistent with the truth of 
the Gospel, he adopts theirs: in short 
becomes all things to all men. 

Nor is the Apostle more distinguished 
for humility than fur every other kind 
and holy affection. In his Epistles we 
find several passages inimitably tender, 
which surprise us as coming from 
Paul’s pen, until we recollect that no- 
thing 1s impossible with God, and that 
the genuine tendency of the Gospel of 
Christ, is to form the soul to tenderness 
und love, No traceof his former cruel 
and injurious mind seems to have re- 
mained; but he dongs for the welfare of 
the flock, with the very dowels of Christ, 
His pains and solicitudes for the con- 
version of the Galatians are those of a 
mother travailing in birth; and his gen- 
tleness among the Thessalonians, that 
of a nurse cherishing her children. Such 
is his affectionate love to his converts, 
that he is willing to impart to them, not 
the Gospel of Ged only, but bis own 
soul. Pages might be cited from his 
writings toexempiily the paternal mind 
with woich he presided over (he church- 
es. His interests are all identified with 
those of Christ, and every affection made 
congenial. His life is bound up in his 
Ministry.—Vow we live, if ye stand fast 
in the Lord. ‘Vhe flock intrusted to his 
care are his crown and rejoicing. Chris- 
tian minister, are the souls of thy flock 
thus dear to thee? Art thou labouring, 
according to thy dispensation of the 
grace of God, to keep thyself pure from 
the blood of ail men,and to present thy- 
self and thy flock faultless before the 
Great Shepherd? 

Who can avoid being struck with the 
delicacy of this great Apostle in pecu- 
niary concerns, even at that time when 
he was suffering Aunger and thirst, and 
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cold and nakedness? Ye yourselves 
know, saith he to the Ephesians, that 
these hands have ministered to my neces- 
sities, and to those were qwith me. 
flave I committed he asks 
the Corinthians, 77 lf that 
you might be exatted 2? because Lf have 
fireached to you the Gasfiel of God 
Jreely 2? As the truth of Christ is 
me,noman shall rob me of this boasting 
in the regions of . were 
better jor 

man should 
Wherefore ? Because, 1 love 
God kKnoweth. But what I do, 
will de, that J may cut off occasion 
those which desire occasion, that w! 
in they glory, fAey may be = nd even 
as I, But while the aid of the w caithy 
and factious Corinthians is thus firmly 
declined, the generous yaar le accepts 
and acknowledges the liber ality of the 
humble affectionate Pbili opians with 
gratitude and dignity. Ye 2? 
know that at ginning, when I de- 
frarted from Alucedonia, no church com- 
municated with me, concerning giving 
and receiving, but lor 
at Lhessalonica ye and 
unto my necessily. lf desire 
a gift; bute LI desire fruit that may 
abound to your account. Lam full, hav- 
ing received of Efaphroditus the things 
which were sent of you, an odour of a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice, accechitabl:, well 
fileasing unto God. But my God shall 
sufifily all your need according to his 
Jesus low 
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Tiches in glory ody ‘Arist, 
shall worldly and Ininsters, 
wealthy pluralists, and idle 1on-resi- 
dents, stand before Christ in the pre- 
sence of this man! 

St. Paul on no occasion affects the 
solemn imposing alr, the fastidious de- 
corum of assumed dignity; but cla 
the occasion cults for it, he shews hitm- 
selfto possess real greatness. Is the 
truth of the Gospel or the honour of 
his Apostleship in que estion : Ile op- 
poses the venerable Peter, and avows 
his opposition betore the churches: 
However bumbly he thinks and speaks 

of himself, yet for the glory of Christ 
and the good of the Church, he magni- 
fies bis office e, contends that in every 
apostolic gift he vielded to none of his 


The Life of the Apostle Paul. 
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brethren, and that in labours ang gyp. 
terines he surpassed them ail, He 
asserts the discipline and doctrine of 
the Church with vigour, and wits; y ‘one 
of conscious authority, 
offenders with 
the olive 
looses, and sp 
the Imperial Kine 
fid an instance of 
ness than is exhibited in the follows 
passage f Grioet Priscilla 
my heliers in Christ Jesu 
have laid down their 
unto whom not only I give thanks, 
all the churches of the Gentiles Exalted 
man! the Gentile churches: shali for 
ever feel their obligations to thy gene. 
rous preservers. On earth their names 
shall be associated with thine ti honour 
blessing, and in heaven we will 
hank face to face before their 
Lord and curs. 
iirm, active, intrepid, St. Paul’s ii 
succession of labours and s1 ae 
ines. Tf weary In well doing, 
Danger scems cniy to pive a keener 
Js Courage, and opposition to 
lui exercise of his firmness 
pain, hunger, 
1csS, serve but to present 
hs of his faith, and to i- 
crease his rejoicing In Chiist: ingratl 
tude feeds rather than quenches the 
flame of his love: and the false 
tles, who undermined his ministry, Im 
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awe, 


Strikes 
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arc in pis hands; he bind 
us the levate of 
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fresh triump 


stead of resentment, excite only a holy 
emulatio ns » by the superior lustre of his 
life he into the shade. 

fill leawt re 7 
le saaiak » 22k NECESSttiCs, in frlersecuciony 
'y for Cheiet When he is 
weak then < is strong. He is instruct cted 
things, fo want and to abound, 
suffer all thi NS, VEAs Is 
through Christy 
who strengthencth him. For he ts per 
swaded, that neither death, nor life, 2 
angels, Rrvincipalities, nor powers; 
things firesent, nor things to conit 
nor herght, nor depth, nor any other cree 
ture 


infirmities, im Trt 
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5 shall be ahle lo sefiarate him from 
the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus his Lord., Nor are these strong 
expressions the wild rant of entbust 
asm, or the boast of one unacquainted 
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with the dangers of the warfare in which 
he was engaged, No+: He spoke the 
language of uruth and mature experi- 
ence. For thirty-three years he had 
been inured to the fight, and was skilled 
‘a every weapon and art of holy war: he 
had confronted every danger, supported 
every coll, and stood victorious against 
the united powers of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Of the Jews five 
times rececved he forty stripfies: save one; 
thrice he was beaten with rods by the 
Roman magistrates; once he was stoned; 
thrice he suffered shifwreck; a night 
and a day he was inthe deep. In jour- 
neyings often, in fierils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in frerils by his own 
‘countrymen, in freritls by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wtlder- 
ness, in ferils in the sea, in flerils among 
In weariness and pain- 


and thirst, in fas'ings often, in cold and 
And besides these things 
which were without, that which came on 
him daily, the care of all the churches. 
In this enumeration nothing appears 
exargerated, nor does the Apostle as- 
sume to himself any merit before God 
on account of his extraordinary suffer- 
ings. On the contrary, when he tells 
us, that he had suffered the loss of all 
things for Christ’s sake, he treats the 
things which he had lost with contempt 
and loathing, as dross and dung. in com- 
parison of the excellency cf the know- 
ledge of his Lord, by whom the world 
was crucified to him, and he was cruci- 
jied to the world, From this passage 
itis evident, that so far are the dignities 
andemoluments of the Church from 
being allowable motives to actuate the 
zeal and labours of the ministers of the 
Gospel, that St. Paul could not have 
been what he was without a supreme 
contempt of all human dignities and 
emoluments. The men who desire can 
least deserve them. 

St. Paul had much forgiven, and he 
loved much. His ardent zeal was the 
lruit of his iove. He felt that he could 
never either do, or suffer enough for 
Christ. The shame and grief of his 


past persecutions attended him through 


. 


fe, and gave uncommon energy to all 
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his exertions. He was the most inde- 
fatigabie labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ. Every faculty is engaged, ev- 
ery nerve Is strained, his whole soul is 
on fire for honour and elory, and im- 
mortal life. He kindles on his hearers 
like a conflagration ; he pours along: 
with the inmpetuosity of a torrent sweep- 
ing down opposition. If there be an 
act of superior virtue or praise, he sin- 
gles it out as his prize. Surrounded 
With a cloud of witnesses in heaven, 
and witnesses on earth, he fixes his 
eyes on Jesus ; he contends among pa- 
triarchs, prophets, and apostles, for 
primacy in love, labour, suffering, and 
humility. 

All those graces for which St. Paul 
was so eminently distinguished, were 
tempered an’ directed by consummate 
wisdom. Ile always appears to be in 
possession of himself, and to walk ina 
happy medium between extremes. His 
courage Is with his firm- 
ness without tenacity, and his zeal,is 
neither debased by superstition, ner 
misapplied to matters of inferior con- 
cern. The peace of the Church isa 
grand object of his regard, and he agi- 


~, 
> 


out rashness, 


tates no controversies which are not 
essential to ber welfare. He is the pat- 
tern of the charity which he recom- 
mends. All his designs are noble and 
catholic, and are pursued with tempe- 
rate vigour and firmness. His wisdom 
has in it nothing dark, creeping, and 
serpentine ; but is always luminous, 
pure, and peaceable. 

The character of St. Paul’s writings, 
which contain a foir example of evec- 
ry species of Christian clocution, Is 
thatof his mind. ‘they exhibit and do 
justice to every part of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. He reasons as a logi- 
clan, he writes as a scholar, and he 
exhorts as a father. No character 
described in the Word of God is so rich 
in every diversified excellence : and il 
it be the province of Ged alone to pass 
judgment on the heart, and to pro- 
nounce him the first of Christians; we 
cannot hesitate to call him THE GREA'I 
APOSTLE, and THE FIRST BENEFACTOR 
OF MANKIND. 
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For the Christian Observer. 


HE REV. MR. WALKER, OF 
TRUERO 


(Continued jrom p. $72.) 


ANECDOTES OF 1 


Ir was the pecuilar talent of Mr. Walk- 
er to understand the depths of tne core. 
ruption and deceiifulness of the human 
heart, and it was lis principal care to 


teech bis people to Know themselves, 
‘4 


A young person once Called upon him, 
to thank him jor the benchit he haa re- 
ceived from his ministry, and to beg 
Se. ir. 06. 


ee aS ss 4 . ore rt jtanne 
Huis udvice. aval’, S¥ chdne? iyguirred COil- 


cerning the knowledee he possessed of 


himseif; and upon the young man pro- 
fessine his cenviction that he was an 
unworthy sinner, Mr. Walker began to 
explain that character, with a continu. 
al reference to the person before him. 
Hle entered into a minute detail of bis 
ingratitude to God; the baseness of 
the motives by which he had been gen- 
erally influenced ; the defilement even 
of his best services 3; the unprofitable- 
ness of his life ; and now, he added, 
are you not secretly displeased with me, 
because I have not commended your 
good intentions and flattered your van- 
tty? The young man assured him in 
reply, that so far from being displeased, 
he felt himself extremely thankful to 
him forthe striking proof he bad given 
of his reeard. Mr. Waiker, however, 
had judged too truly. “Phe next day 
the youth Inecnuously confessed, with 
erief, that be had 
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much sname and 
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given 


~ ad 


Va r 


ed that he had been determined in his 
1b Walker put the 
never 


Own mind, betore 


guestion to him, that he would 
visit a mtnister, who scemed to 
»so little account of bis religious 
ieasions. 
not follow frem thts story 
is proper in all cases, or for all 
ministers, to vive a similar reception 
profess a concern for 
Mr. Walk- 
er possessed peculiar penetration; and 
his disciple, as the event proved, could 
bear probing, But indeed, in every 
Bir. Walker was more anxious to 
' solid foundation than to erecta 
hasty superstructure. He wished that 
conviction of sin shonld be deep and 
abiding, as the best preparation fora 


just dependence on Christ, and the best 


that it 


x 


to persons who 


the salvation of their souls. 
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security against hasty and unsetileg 
notions. He jabourcd coustantiy to jp. 
cuicate tie pracucal parts of reiigion, 
and to Make meh CIVCUMSPECt In thejp 
conduct and watcniui agaist sin 5 ond 
his people were, In general, remarks. 
bie fur purhiy of principte and upright. 
ness of behaviour. L am afraid of pe. 
ince tedious, but Tconrnot lorbdear adding 
two or three other particulars, witch 
muy serve to elucidate toe real mature 
and eifect ol Mr. Waiker’s ministerial 
labours. ihe young man before meg. 
tioned, when be was only abou: twenty 
years of age, had occasion to trivel ip 
tie stage coach trom Glasgow to Lon. 
don: his Companions were two Scoich 
merchants wud a Jew. Their conver. 
saiion SOON became so corrupt, that our 
young trav&ier, «after expressing the 
pain he felt by his silence and his fuok, 
took an OP LOrunity of rclung upon 
the rool of (ne Coach, and travelled the 
remaluider of the day on the outside, 
Tie inn being fail where the coach 

the night, the passengers 


stopped for 
but one room allotted for 


could have 
their accommodation : when they re 
tired to rest, the young man begged 
their indulgence .o speak to them for 
aimomen.  Genticmen,’ he added, 
* T have a favour to request of you; 
I fear and worship tne God of heaven. 
—~Your conversation to-day was so cone 
trary to my sentiments, that I chose 
rather to relinquish my place im the 
coach, than woud my own conscience 
by hearlug it, or offend you by reprov- 
ing it. Let me now only request In 
return, that you will keep silence for a 
few minutes, while | r-ure to the cor 
ner of the room and offer up my praye!’s 
to Godv’—A_ pertect sileace was 00 
served while he was upon his knees. 
As soon as he rose up, the Jew ¢x- 
claimed, a second Daniel ! The Mer 
chants asked his pardon for their Im 
proper conduct, and pledged them 
selves, that if he would resume his 
seat in the morning, nothing should be 
spoken which could give him the 
slightest offence ; and indeed throug 
out the rest of the journey they vic 
with each other in shewing him altel 
tion and civility. 

The conduct of the young man” 
this instance, though it may serve” 
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reprove our criminal indifference to 
religion, and our lukewarmness In 
9? ‘ ° 
God’s service, Is by no means pro- 
posed for general imitauon. Though 
astrong proof of his zeal and courage, 
itis not Cuiculated to Convey a lavour- 
able opinion of bis judgment, and was 
likcly perhaps to appear, to those who 


knew little of tim, to be the fruit of 


seif conceit and osientation. The te- 
nor of his future lite vindicated, how- 
ever, the purity of his motives ; for he 
became afterwards a most exemplary 
and useiul minister in the county of 
York. 

The attention of Mr. Walker being 
principally directed to the promo.on 
of holiness of life amongst his people, 
he was fearfui of layloy too much stress 
upon those feelings, which many are 
apt to consider us constituting the very 
sum and substance of relimion. An 
intimate friend of his once asked him, 
whether he ever enjoyed those rap- 
turous views in devotion, which some 
persons possessed. Iie waived the 
question for some time ; but being re- 
peatediy and earnestly urged to reply, 
he at Jeneth said ; I have been some- 
times favoured in prayer with such de- 
lightful views of divine subjects, that 
Tulmost enjoved an anticipation of 
heaven, but I have never before men- 
tioned this to any person, for these rea- 
sons: it might have held out to my 
people a false standard in religion, sub- 
stituting feeling in the place of holi- 
Ness; it might have discouraged many 
truly excellent and humble persons 
Who tear God and serve Jesus Christ, 
but who, from various Causes, are 
destitute of such enjoyments ; and it 
might have encouraged many pre- 
sumptuous and enthusiastical persons, 
Whose arrogant pretensions it is one of 
my chief aims to expose. 

Indeed Mr. Walker’s religion, though 
watm and energetic, being of a sober 
ahd rational kind, led him to insist much 
Upon the due observance of order and 
discipline. Hence he was a firm and 
€cided friend to the establishment, of 


Which he was a member ; and itis well 


kn 4 > j j 
“own, that in consequence of this, he 


an : 
Pposed the proceedings of the leaders 


of 5 fe . 
: “modern prevailing sect, at a period 
"A scarcely any minister holding 
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similar doctrinal sentiments foresaw the 
remote evils which such aschism from 
the Church might occasion, He con- 
tinued steady in his views on this sub- 
ject to the end of his lite; and a few 
weeks before his death, expressed ina 
very solemn manner, and lu very strong 


terms, to one of the principal heads of 
that connection, his apprehensions of 


the dangerous Consequences of their 
irregularity to the interests ot real re- 
ligion. 
Mr. Walker’s sound judgment made 
him anxious on ail eccastons to point 
out the nature of true religion, and to 
distinguish it from that empty noisy 
profession of the sentiments of a party, 
which has been toe ofiem mistaken for 
it. Phe rebuke which a shallow pre- 
tender of this kind met with from this 
venerable minister, while he resided at 
Lewisham, a short time before his 
death, may afford an useful lesson to 
persons of a similar spirit. A young 
man Introduced himseif to him, and 
aftera very short preface, tiformed him 
that he had waiked frem London for 
the purpose of setuny him right upon 
some points of doctrine. Mr. Waiker 
thanked him for his kindness, and then 
begged leave to ask him a few ques- 
tions.——Pray, sir, what is your age 
About twenty-three.—And what, sir, do 
you apprehend mine to bef I shoald 
suppose upwards of hity.—Pray whatis 
your profession? IT am a journeyman 
cabinet maker.—And you know, I pre- 
sume, mine? You area minister.—How 
long have you been a religious charac- 
ter? About a year and a halfi—And 
how long do you suppose that I have 
been so? He had heard that Mr. Walk- 
er had been religious many years.— 
Pray, sir, which of us, do you think, pos- 
sesses the mostlearning ? Undoubtedly 
Mr. Walker.—Which of us has studied 
the Scriptures most dillgently ? Cer- 
tainly Mr. Waiker had possessed the 
most opportunities for this.—W hich of 
us, do you think, sir, has prayed the 
most? Perhaps Mr. Walker migit.— 
And which, sir, do you suppose has pos- 
sessed most advantages for improve- 
ment, and had the most experience in 
the world /—Mr. Walker’s situation in 
life had certainly been most favourable 
for these. Now, sir, I have one more 
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On the Sin of judging others, from Matt. vii. 1. 


question with which to trouble you. 
What do you think of your self-conceit, 
which could induce you to take sucha 
journey to instruct a person, of whom 
you knew nothing, but that he had been, 
according to your own acknowledgment, 
eminently useful in the Church, and was 
itlso fur your superior in age, length of 
vehigious prolession, learning, know- 
ledge of Scripture, and experience? 
Aliow me, sir, to return the favour you 
designed me, by instructing you in the 
knowledge of the pride and vanity of 
your own heart. 

Tam unwilling, Mr. Editor, to tres- 
pass longer upon vour time, but I cannot 
but remark belore i conclude, that Mr. 
life and writines were in unl- 
son with each other. Ile was the new 
ercature he described. I heartily wish 
his wiiiings to be universally read: and 
L cannot but be sorry to observe, that 


VV athe 


Many in the present day aliect to be 


nites th..aeaed : ~ hy . =e) ae 
ANOorC Et angelical than Mr. \\ alker, apd 


“as they term it) a legal 
pp! rr. ‘Phere are extremes in every 
thing, and why should there not be one 
in the manner of preaching the Gospel ? 
But those who profess to have received 
alight superior to that which this holy 
and venerable man cnjoyed, would do 
well to consider whether he did not, in 
the fullest manner, exhibit Jesus Christ 
as the only hope of asinner; the source 
of all his attainments; the way, the 
truth, and the life. They would do 
well also to inquire whether the practi- 
cal effects of their faith be superior to 

of which Mr. Walker’s views 
oductive. Buticonclude. [ft 
ya useless task to defend such 


amapnas Mr. Walker. N. D. 
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THE SIN OF JUDGING OTHERS, 
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view of the world are extremely apt to 
accuse the most strict and religious per- 
son O1 severity in judging them. Ts 
it not written,” say they, “in the very 
book which you profess to follow, Judge 
not that ye be not judged’? Why, there- 
fore, do you not obey your own Scrip- 
tures? We, for our part, jadge nobody ; 
while you, by being so severe, both on 
humen nature in general, and ona mul- 


[ Oct, 


titude of individuals, betray a want of 
that charity which we deem the sum 
of Christian virtue.’’ 

By such language as this, many who 
are unacquainted with the superior 
strictness of Christianity, and travel jp 
the “broad road,’’ detend their own 
cause while they pretend to be pleading 
that of the Gospel. “ Judge not that 
ye be not judged,”’ is the most admired 
text in their Bible, and it is construed 
by them to mean, “allow me to lead an 
unchristian life, and I will allow you to 
do the same.” 

But it isa maxim in explaining Scrip. 
ture, that one text must always be so 
construed, that other texts may stand, 
Let it, therefore, be noticed, that our 
Lord hath said of Christians, “ Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” * Ye are the light 
of the world.’’ “ Ye are as a city set ona 
hill, which cannot be hid.” Did Carist 
and his Apostle speak favourably oi the 
common practices of the world? Our 
Saviour * testified of it that its works 
were evil.’ And St. John affirms, We 
know that we are of God, and that the 
whole world lieth in wickedness ” The 
precept * judge not,’? Cannot, there- 
fore mean that Christians ought always 
to judge favourably of the Co:nmon sen- 
timents and conduct of mankind. “ He 
that justilieth the wicked, said Solo 
mon, and he that condemneth the just; 
even they both are an abomination 10 
the Lord.” 

Let us now consider whether sufhi- 
cient force may not be given to the 
precept in question, without admitting 
any loose and dangerous interpretation 
It may be considered as forbidding 
these three things. 

Iivst, A rash and hasty judgment. — 

Secondly, A prejudiced and partial 
judgment; and, , 

Thirdly, A too hard and severe Juicy: 
ment. 

First, It forbids a rash judgmen 
Hiow many are there who decide on tHe 
character and conduct of their nets 
bours, before they have taken half the 
time which is necessary to form 4 tole- 
rable opinion. They judge before th 
have heard the cause. We should rst 
examine and cross-examine ; We shoe 
then weigh and deliberate, and if the 
evidence be in apy part defective; ™ 
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1302.] On the Sin of judging 
should still saspend our judgment. He 
who is in haste to decide, has not yet 
learnt one of the great rules of wisdom, 
and one important lesson of the Gos- 
pel. but, 

Second!y, This is a precept against 
prejuc diced judement. We are all more 
or iess partial, Ifa man, for instance, 
be of another nation, political party, or 
religiuus sect; or if he be our rival in 
trade, OF OV Opponent In any matter, 
how hard is it to judge fairly of his con- 
duct! It should be the great care of 
Christians to divest themselves of par- 
tiality. Ourambition should be to rise, 
in this respect, above the world. Never 
let us join In {that general abuse of 
some opposite and absent party, which 
makes a leading part of the conversa- 
tion of many circles. Candour is an 
essential Christian virtue, though many 
persons who are strict in other respects 
donot seem to think so. “ Judge not 
that ye be not judged.’ If you judge 
uncandidly of others, have they not the 
sane right to judge uncandidly of 
you? If you have your prejudices, why, 
may not they be permitted to have 
theirs also? But, 

Thirdly, A too severe judgment is 
also forbid. We shou'd consider the 
infirmity there is in man; we should 
allow for the force of particular temp- 
tations ; we ‘should refiect that we may 
happen to be weil informed respecting 
some sin of our neighbour, but may 


Phave no means of being acquainted 
with the bitterness of his repentance 


for it; we should make a distinction 
between deliberate and allowed sin, and 
that which is the effect of SUIDPIISe ; 


} aid we should remember that a man 


nay possibly fall 


into great yices 
throug! 


some sudden assault on his 
virtue, who, nevertheless, may be bent 
on following a religious course of life, 
aid may, on the whole, be in favour 
with God. 

That way which many have of infer- 
"ng aman’s general habit, from some 
he particular act; and of deciding 
irom a single clucumstenes whatis the 

“ite of his soul, seems a grievous of- 
ence against this precept. 

Asan inducement to avoid the sin of 
judging, let us reflect, first, in what 
“caner we ourselves expect tobe jude- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 19. 


others, from Matt. vii. 1. 
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ed by our neighbour. Our minds are 
sufficiently fertile in inventing excuses 
for eur own sin, let us endeavour to be 
as ingenious in respect to the errors of 
other people ; and ict us also consider, 
secondly, how merciful must be that 
manner in which we must be judged by 
God, in order to escape his condemna- 
tion. As we hope to find mercy so let 
us shew it; “For with what judgement 
we judge, we shall be judged; and with 
What measure we mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to us again.” 

It is observable that our Saviour, af- 
tcr delivering that favourite precept of 
the men of the world, on which we have 
commented, adds the following obser- 
vation: “And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye; or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother, let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye, and behold a beam is 
in thine own eye. Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.’ Now this passage implies, that 
they are the most apt to discern a motc 
in their brother’s eye, who have a beam 
in their own eye; and does not eurown 
observation prove this to be the case? 
lor it is not the licentious, the profane, 
and the openly wicked, who commonly 
pass the severest sentences of condem- 
nation? ‘Vhere is, indeed, one occasion, 
on which they give full scope to the se- 
verlty of their tongue; we mean when 
the person whom they repreach bears 
the character of a religious man. Rea- 
der! Are you resolved to serve God, to 
Jead a strict and holy life, to live no 
longer to yourself, but to him who hath 
died for you’ Expect then to be most 
severely judged by the vain, the world- 
ly-minded, and the wicked. hey will 
wait for your halting. They will dwell 
in their conversation on some little im- 
propriety in your manner; some want 
of due civility in your speech; some in- 
attention to the petty decorums of life. 
If you should err from inadvertency, it 
will be said to be from design ; if from 
rashness, it will be ascribed to delibe- 
rate wickedness; a little warmth of 
temper in you will be called fury; and 
any single act of sin proyed upon you, 

4M 
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will be considered as one ouly of a list 
of crimes, and will be pro oclaimed as 
from the house-top. Much as religious 
people are charged with censuring the 
irreligious, we will venture to alirm, 
that In general the saint is not so severe 
aguinst the sinner, as the sinner is 
agalnst the saint. 

This dispesition in wicked men to 
ceusure the pious, is that which Christ 
may be considered as here pointedly ve- 
proving. ‘ Theu hypocrite, first cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shait thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
Thou that art severe against the chil- 
dren of God, and strict to mark in them 
whatever is the least amiss; thou that 
art at the same time, thysell, an un- 
Chaste person, an aduiterer, a drunkard, 
an unjust man in thy dealing, a despiser 
and hinderer of God’s werd, “ casi out 
first the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote that ts in thy brother's eye.” 

Thou that knowest not God, und art 
the enemy of his Christ; hes that art 
thyself “sensual and worldly, not hav- 
‘ng the spirit,’ presume not to judge 
him who is struggling with the burden 
of his sins, and who prays day and night 
for mercy ; who trembies through fear 
of offending God; whose soul is pros- 
trate before the cross of his Saviour; 

and who is exercish 5 him self with a 
watchfulness of which thou bast no con- 
ception, to preserve a conscience wold 
of offence, both towards God and towards 
man. 

Thou Pt ce also, 
clean only the outside of the 
while corruption is within ; 
act in thine outward forms of rel 
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not him, who LJess €xact in some 
things which are exterior, and oedtiaaia 
also having less character among men 
of the world, is mere truly turned to 
God in his heart. 

Thou self-deceiver, “thou hypocrite, 
cast out first the beam out of thine 
own cye.”’ Be thou converted from thy 
pride, thy self-sufficiency, thy superfi- 
cial morality, thy false religion, and thy 
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secret sins; then shalt thou be ables 
discern the errors and to understand 
the characters of the children of God: 

having thus * cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye, then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast the mote out of thy bro. 
ther’s eye.” 3S. P, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
SIR, 

Tui deceitfulness of the heart of man, 
so expressly aflirmed in the Word of 
(sod, is often declared and lamented jp 
eencral terms, by all those divines. whe 
according to the most liberal use of the 
can be jusily uecnominated or. 


epithet, 
gut I nave often regretted, 


ae ta l, J 
(4k OLX 


that their jabours are not more diligent. 
ly and frequently directed to the impor. 
tant office of pointing out, in a plainand 

popular way, the nature and workings 


of this deceitfuiness, and of sug gesting 
the most effectual expedients to be 
used in paeenne * cependence on the Di- 
vine Spirit, fur discovering Its baneful 
presence, ana guarding avu wins st 10S mise 
chievous eiiects. OW y hen ul re pen of In 
spiration, by appriz ring us that there is 
treachery within the very fortress of 
the heart, has condescended to warn us 
of our da nger, Sul ely we may well ad 
mit its real ity and impc rtance. 

Tne danger is the more justly form 
deble, because this decoitiela CSS 15 I 
conceivably subtle In operations, 
Wile the shap es and as pects which it 
assumes are many and various: in all 
however the same characteristic form 
and features, the family likeness, as i 

y be termed, may be detected by the 
accurate eye— 

Facies non omnibus una; 
nec diversa tamen, 


its 


The greatest sagacity may therefore 
find abundant room for its exercise i 
the practice of this mental scrutiny; 
while, with the truly benevolent mind, 
its prac 7 importance claims 4 just 
preference over those speculative topics 

which more generally engage the atten- 
tion, aud too ‘often excite the passions of 
our modern theologians, It 1s, besides; 
an important recommendation of this 
subject, that our abalaty to discuss it! 13 
not tobe derived from dry, uninteres* 
ing, or otherwise unprofitab le a 
ches. It is an investigation, the be" 
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frs of whichare great and sure to them 
by whom it is conducted, however un- 
pi ofitable it may prove to those for 
whose use it may have been underta- 
: for in order successfully to ex- 
plore the hearts of others, we must first 
accurately scrutinize our own; and thus, 
ike the chifdren of the husbandiman in 
the fable, the obedient |abours of whose 
pious industry were amply recompens- 
ed, though not by the discovery of the 


expected treasure ; though the direct 


object we have tn view seem to disap- 

point our efforts, yet our diligent dig- 

eing i ithe ficld of our own hearts will 
abundantly reward our toil. By close 
and repeated observation, we shail be- 
come so well acquainted with the sceve- 
ral modes oe forms of this deceitful- 
eart of man, that we shall 
recophise our enemy under the most 


i} 


: pli sible exterior, and be able to main- 


tain a Constant guard against his mis- 
chievous delusions, 

Woiile, therefore, I earnestly recom- 
mend this Copious and interesting sub- 
fect to the serious consideration and 
frequent discussion of our clergy, I 
know net how I can more usefuily for 
self, as well as more beneficially for 
your readers, perform my promise of 
contributing mty quota to your valuable 
work, than by enum rating some of the 
principal deceits which our hearts are 

it 
nd 


9 


apt to practise on us; and pointing « ou 
some of those practical inferences 
precautions which these deceits ane 
properly suggest. I confess I wish to 
see the p: ages of the Christian Observer 
often thas di rec cted to the important of- 
ice of Christian edification; that often 
‘wrning away from the comparatively 
less beneficial, as well as less erateful 
held of controversy, it may be occupied 
in those labours of love which may tend 

'o the cultivation of the Christian gra- 
“es, and the perfecting of the Christian 
character. 

The various modifications and forms 
of the deceitfulness of the human heart 
may perhaps net improperly be divided 
into two grand classes. To the one 
may be assigned all those various frauds 
Which we practise on ourselves, in 
forming & judgement or receiving an 
Mpression of our own state, character, 
“id conduct. To the other classes 
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may be referred those deceits which 
our hearts impose on us in making us 
promises, if they may so be termed, 
which are not kept, and contracting ene 
grayements which are never performed. 
W — a fellow creature thus to be con- 
tinually exciting expectations which he 
seldom or never fulfiiled, we should 
not hesitate to stigmatise his conduct 
as grossly deceitful ; and sureiy our 
own hearts, when they practise on us 
‘the same fraud, well deserve the same 
reprouchiul appellation. 

I proceed then to specify some of 
the particular deccits of both classes, 
which the human heart is most prone 
to practise. 

Ist. In judging of our own charac- 
ters, whether from a more regular and 
deliberate survey, or from a transient 
elance inwards, on which we too cxsily 
confer the name of self- examination, 
how often may we detect ourselves in 
magnifying the amount, and enhancing 
the merit of the good qualities we ac- 
tually possess, and in giving ourselves 
credit for others * hich do not really 
belong to us: ile, on the other 
hand, we are we to extenuate the force 
of the criminality of our bad passions, 
or even absolutely to deny their exist- 
ence within us. 

2dly. When several motives or pas- 
sions concur in prompung us to any 
ction, we too easily assign the chief 
place and principal effect to the best ; 
when perhaps, if such a process were 
to take place with reeard to the differ- 
ent passions of the mind, as the mathe- 
maticians practise in ascertaining the 
amount of that share of any combina- 
tion of forces which impels in any par- 
ticular direction, we should find that 
it had but a very small, if any pactical 
effect. In the relief of distress or 
in the promotion of a plan of benevo- 
lence, how often does the more power- 
ful and habitual principle of vanity 
concur with the transient impulse of 
humanity, in prompting to the liberal 
subscription. The funds of an useful 
Institution are falling short. The com- 
mittee meet todeliberate. How mani- 
fold are the motives which bring them 
together: yet a secret complacency 
steals on every mind, from the con- 
sciousness of being engaged in an office 


ale! 
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of benevolence. The plan is formed. 
The popular preacher yields to benevo- 
Jent importunity. The church is en- 
gaged. The day is fixed. The ladies 
of rank and fashion lend their willing 
aid. The eloquence of the preacher 
is affecting. ‘he collection is large. 
What a beneficent age ! what an uni- 
versal triumph of pure philanthropy! 
But what mental discernment, what 
metaphysical anatomy shall be sufficient 


to develop, what power of numbers 


almost shall be adequate to express all 
the various internal principles, with all 
their diversitics of movements and 
vorkings, which really are engaged in 
the production of the combined cffect. 
Perhaps even some transient impulse 
of the most superficial feeling may 
really have, in sonic instances, achieved 
the victory. Vhe eloquence of the 
preacher obtains the honour: the real 
effect may be due to the lady of fashion 
who held the plate. Far be it from me 
to damp the ardour, or check the eaver- 
ness, of the practical benevolence which 
so eminently distinguishes the present 
age. The true Christian is, doubtless, 
above all others, generous, sympathetic, 
and beneficent ; but let us watch our- 
selves amid the confused assemblage 
of feelings, and beware of lightly in- 
dulging any complacency, from the 
consciousness of that truly Christian 
grace of pity and benevolence ; for 
such it is when springing from its pro- 
per stock, and resulting from its true 
motives, a conformity to the character, 
eratitude for the love, and a desire of the 
favour ofour merciful Redeemer. Ls- 
pecially let us try ourselves by the pre. 
cept of our blessed Saviour, and ex- 
amine whether our benevolence natu- 
rally courts observation or retirement ; 
Whether we are as Iiberai and as for- 
ward to relieve the distresses of our 
fellow creatures in private, as in pub- 
lic, when the cye of God alone beholds 
us, as when we engage the attention 
and secure the applause of admiring 
Spectators, 

odly. We are prone to 
selves, by indulging the notion that our 
habits of vice are but individual acts, 
into which we have been seduced by 
occasional temptations; while we 
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to our occasional acts, and individya| 
instances of virtue. 

4thly. We confound the mere assent 
of the understanding, naturally attended 
by some correspondent but transien 
sensibilities, with the impulses of the 
affections and the determinations of the 
will. This is a most Copious source of 
self-deception. How often in our pe. 
rusal of the page of history, or in the 
intercourse of real life, when we ap. 
prove what is right and condemn what 
is wrong; when we applaud the dis. 
interestedness of genuine patriotism, 
or condemn the selfishness of the 
political hireling ; when we are warn. 
ed into a gencrous indignation against 
vice, or sympathize in the suffer. 
ings, or rejoice in the triumphs of 
virtue; how often does a degree of 
sclf-complacency steal on the mind, 
We are naturally led to indulge an idea, 
mere or less accurately formed into 
shape and substance, that we ourselves, 
at least in some degree, participate in 
the virtues and are warmed by the af: 
fections we admire ; that we should wil- 
lingly have shared the dangers, and per- 
severed in the struggle,and achieved the 
triumphs of the hero of the tale; that 
our virtuous independence would, in 
Jike manner, have resisted the seduc- 
tions of wealth, and power, and party 
spirit, and the general corruption of a 
venal and factious age. Whereas, per- 
haps, we are merely exercising that 
faculty of judging, and indulging those 
passing impulses of sensibility, which 
are naturally called into action by the 
exhibition of their proper objects; {eel 
ing also at the same time gratified by 
the consciousness of our approbatiol 
being rightly bestowed, and of our a 
fections answering to the legitimate 
summons. Yet how little does this 
approbation, which in the closet we 
give to what is clearly right; how little 
does this transient sensibility, which !s 
called forth by the power of sympathy, 
afford any satisfactory proof, that In the 
mixed and confused combinations © 


motives and feelings, which often occu! 
ait, 


in the varied scenes of human afi . 
we should exercise thie same just JUS" 


ment, or be prompted by the same gen™ 
> . - . re 

rous feelings. Would we obtain a mo! 

. . ; ~ a acter, let us 
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of our religious proficiency. 
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‘stitute a fair inquiry, how we have 
actually been enabled to conduct our- 
aves in the hour of trial, In the sub- 
cantial realities of life and action. 
- cthiv. How apt are we to ascribe to 
cttied principles those good actions 
which are the mere effect of natural 
— The man of activity, for in- 
stance, readuv indulges the persuasion 
that his, perhaps merely instinctive, 
wust measure of his zeal 


industry is a 
the assistance of his 


end energy in 


“Mow creatures, or In the service of 


od; while the recluse, who gratifies 


AAU 


/hisn tural love of retirement by quit- 


4 » the haunts of men, too easily lends 

self to the flattering persuasion that 
‘fluenced by a desire of flying 
© contagion of society, and cul- 
wwine. In the security of solitude, those 
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F Christian graces which court the shade, 


and shrink back from the rude conflicts 
of a churlish world. 

6thiv. It is another general source of 
self-deception, in some de;:ree similar 
tothe last, that as sometimes in esti- 

mating the characters of others, we too 
has ily infer the right motive from the 
outward act, and from lenorance or in- 
diference are satisfied with the heart- 
lessexterior of virtue: soin judging of 
ourselves, we overrate the worth by 


: overvaluing the motives of our actions ; 


and still more when any mental affec- 
tion wears, on a superficial view, some- 
thing of the euise and air of a Christian 
grace, we too hastily accept itas a mark 
But per- 
haps all Christian graces have their 
counterfeits ; ail are liable to be tainted 
by proceeding from an infectious stock, 
or by some polluting and depraving 
mixture, The name and semblance of 

Imuity, that beauty and flower of true 
reli on, 1s sometimes falsely assumed 
by affectation; or our acts of apparent 
hum lity are secretly contaminated, and 
ven instigated and cherished, by pride. 
A fiery temp. yy warmed by par ty spirit, 
Couceals itself even from him who is 
the subject of it, under the vain pre- 
eat zeal for the glory of God; while 
Usewarmness affects the character and 
“Surps the honours of meekness and 
oderation. The real wor kings of a 

‘Sag perhaps, but restless and insa- 

4G Vanity, are but ill concealed from 
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others, though too fondly indulged by 
ourselves, under the plausible plea of 
a desire to let our light shine betore 
men, to the glory of Godand the crecit 
of the Christian character. It isin some 
degree ov wing to a delusion of this sort, 
though arising chiefly from a funda- 
mental error as to the real nature and 
essence of all true religion, that many 
are so fatally deceived in the estimate 
of their own religious character and 
state, when they vainly look up to God 
as their reconciled father, though con- 
tinuing under the power of their cor- 
ruptions and in the practice of sin; and 
confound that consequent, though falla- 
cious complacency, which, from feel- 
ings of self-interest, naturally arises in 
their minds on viewing the character of 
the Supreme Being, with that real sense 
of the excellence and beauty of holi- 
ness, which makes the true Christian 
contemplate with humble but admiring 
Jove and joy the character of his God 
and Saviour; and long to be renewed 
after that image which is the object of 
his attachment and admiration. Chris- 
tian beware! There are Antinomians 
of all classes and descriptions, from the 
dissipated woman of fashion, who, with 
a heart absorbed in worldly vanities, re- 
poses an unwarrantable confidence in her 
Redeemer,and even feels a vain gratitude 

tc that Saviour to whom she trusts for 

pardon and final happiness, to the self- 

complacent religionist, who, puffed up 

with a vain conceit of his s superior light 

and extraordinary proficiency in divine 

things, fondly flatters bimselt that be 


a favourite of heaven, while his pride, 
presumption, and indolent scii-indul- 
gent censoriousness, betray a state of 


heart directly opposite to the genuine 
operations of divine grace, as they were 
exemplified in the character of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, or in the habits, 
and affections, and language of that 
blessed Apostle, who, in the midst of 
Jabours and sufferings unparalleled, 
honoured likewise with, perhaps, une- 
qualled disclosures of heavenly glory, 
was gentle and affectionate, (Thess. it. 
7. 8.) watchful and seif-denying, (1 Cor. 
x. 27.) serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind, in weakness and fear, 
and much trembling, 


7thly. We often confound the non- 
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appearance of a vicious afiection with 
its actual extinction. We are ready to 
congratulate ourselves on our exemp- 
tion fiom some natural infirmity, or on 
our victory over it; when subse- 
quent experience too sadly undeceives 
us. The temptation occurs; 
petites grow clamorous; we are over- 
come; and, too jate, we learn that what 
we have so easily suffered ourselves 
to cail virtue has been only the absence 
of any temptation to the commission of 
vice. 

But I am afraid of exhausting the pa- 
tience of your readers, and shall there- 
fore reserve, for another Number, some 
additional instances of self-deception, 
which have occurred to me. 

SCRUTATOR. 


alas ! 


our ap- 


| waned 
n Observer. 


MR. WALKER.” 


For the Christia 

MR. ADAM’S ANSWER TO 
DEAR SIR, 

THE account you gave of your work 
and labour of love at Truvo is very ac- 
ceptable to me, and I praise God with 
you, for the success of it. I would 
gladly believe that, as you will be 
steacy in the prosecution of your ex- 
cellent system, against all discourage- 
ment and Opposition whiatsoever, you 
have still a much greater harvest to 
reap. Iocan truly wha het others 
crease, though I ce ain m 
obliged to you for tot 


sching tha 
point with so friendly a hand, and ani- 


ce, NOtwith- 


appearance of 


mating me to perseveral 
standing the ho] 
things in this place. 

Mrs. Basset has shed tears for her 
husband and me, as supposing thatifwe 
were engaged in a true work, more 
good must come of it; but is now c 
vinced by woe unto thee, Cho 
&c. and other Scripture i mnsti 
Mr. Weslcy was misled, and sadly 
led her, by making success the neces- 
sary mark of a true prophet. Mr. 
Greenham, a famous preacher, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, to a haokaunl 
parish, left it en that accouni, but is 
said to have e repented of the step to the 
end of his days—Nevertheicss to un- 
bosom myself freely to you, I am exer- 
cised with many grievous thoughts 


? 
2€iCSS 


s nm. 
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* Sce No. 9, p. 567. 


Mr. Adamn’s Axswer to Mr. Walker. 
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’ and though 
Mr. Vivian, of Cornwood, after a ; just 
and honest representation of the great 
oullt of taking upon us the ministry, in 
the manner te e do, almost one and all, 
does not giv Lup for a lost case; yet 
it must bes a bitter retrospect, and 
beget uneasy thoughts. 
The Archdeacon of Stowe, to whor 
I communicated your letter, is of one 
heart and spirit with the author of this 
visitation sermon, (Mr. Vivian) and wjjJ 
rejoice with me to hear that he as well 
as you, sees some fruit of his labour. 
We both gathered from the contents of 
your letter, from Mr. Vivian’s sermon, 
and from what he says of the ministers 
of Plymouth, that there was a much 
greater awakening in your parts, than 
we can say there is here. As for our 
parishioners, in general, they brand 
those few clergymen, who endeavour 
to open their eyes and bring them to 
Shrist, in the way of humility and self- 
condemnation, with the name of Me- 
thodist. This they think a sufficient 
pretence for standing off from the 
truth, and saying, in the bottom of their 
hearts, “ what have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth?” May God 
rescue them all from the depth of eve- 
ry satanical _— and in his own ood 
-us with power! Your 
2dvice to me, to wait the event with 
patience, is very seasonable. J beg the 
ice of it, with your prayers, 
that God would enable me to discover 
and remove whatever impediments I 
myself lay in the way of his work. 
‘he advice proper for one in your 
circumstances, and which I offer with 
svotherly freedom, at your request, Js 
ut mility and strict watchfulness over 
vour sp spirit: § that you be not puffed up 
witl thing that God has done by 
you; that you ¢ eround not yourself upon 
it, “ly your own salvation, but sink low 
in a deep sense of your own instrumen- 
tality: and then that you consider your 
past success as a loud call to age 
need be, to double your diligence. Nol 
that I imagine you are in any dange? of 
tuking your hand from the plough 1, after 
having resolutely broke through the 
first difficulties. 
But pray, a, if it is not altogether 
impertinent to ask the question, how do 
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you mana ge to avoid disputes in your 
society? And what method have you of 
terminating them amicably when they 
doarise? You will understand me right. 
[have not the least thoughtof damping 


. 25. I take to be fully to the 
purpose, and much good may be expect- 
ed from it. Indeed truly religious per- 
sons will hardly be kept asunder. But 
upon the whole it is a delicate affair, 
el requires all the steadiness, pru- 
lence, and piety of an able conductor, 
to keep the members of it knittogether 
in the bonds of Christian love, consider- 
ing the variety of tempers and mixture 
feuilties in the best. May it 
expecta- 


of human 
your most sanguine 
May God daily add to it, and 
ssing to the place where 


nc 
powrwe 
' 
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ves, and b: 
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Couimon censure. 
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, «ster? + terre | . oO " WPA yie 
il a aint OF this Kind IS IMproy CAVIC 
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' haz ‘ . . ar 
DY +O. TO Rips ti ( 3; of your Soci¢ y9 


huve gs end; and vhether wanted ov 
Rot, Le. Ww you will pardon me. I 
Sill be glad of any farther particulars 
at vour leisure 5 every thing you Say 
beg useful to me in ' 

siuction or reproof. Your methed of 


} —T . a 
tne Way Ci iii? 


catechising by classes, shews 
ure no pains, and, In my 
poor opinion, is well judged. Youn: 
cuildren, for the most part, are the only 
that offer themselves for 
our instructions, and the *y soon for retall; 
Waich you prevent by taking thein up 
‘sau aiterwards. By this means you 
have an oppo ortunity, not only of rencw- 
ing and con ape ming former instructions, 
but adding others more suitable to their 


Vw 


catecchumens 


‘ge and e: Cx xpe rience, and when the time 
requires, of feeding them with strong 
Meat 


Dear Sir, what reason have you and 
Many ethers to bless God for your 
hecting with a pious aaa at your 
"St Coming to Truro; and what en- 
Cowapement there is be this instance, 
“ ail who know the truth tos speak Out. 
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God may work by you in other piaces. 
Strengthen those every where who are 
ready to faint, because they are weak 
and few. Whatever you have to offer 
to the world will, I dare say, be the 
thing which the werld wants, therefore 
slack not your hand. If you are in 
earnest in doing Christ’s work, you 
must be content with the wages he 
gives his faithful servants. What they 
are I need not tell you. When I ven- 
tured my littie picce aro ad, le expected 
nothing but to have many mouths open- 
ed against me; but as the event has 
been others ise, I fear I have palilated 
matters. Read Dilney’s Letter to Bi- 
shop Vonstal, in Iex’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, vol. it. If truth should not be op. 
posed and a the Gospel,which 
declares the iniversal degeneracy of 
mankind, would not be true. Mr. Piers 
is a bold man, and has the courage to 
> others only think. It 
stile is so much en- 
parentheses. But he 
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, e tr ¢ ‘ hic 
AD cl [sil that is 
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cumbered with 


seems, 1o me, to be so full of matter, 
that hc could not give vent to it fast 


y not have heard that 
the Dean of the Arches, and all the 
clery, mosi shamelully went out of the 
church, with one consent, in the year 


1742, whic lis was preaching an excel- 
lent Vi tion Sermon, at Sevenoaks in 
Kent. "bee. ii v’s Sermons are all 


soid off, but he “sau mc wiil soon be 
reprinted. Mr. Ba , L know, will 
thank you from his | rom art, for stirring 
him up to more fruitfulness, as I do, 
desiring vou, once for all, to think no 
otherwise of methan as a weak brother, 
and ene who mourns, though not 
cnourh, under a sense of great unfaith- 
fulness. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Very respectfully and affectionately, 
Yours, 
THOMAS ADAM. 
To the Editor of the Chnstian Observer. 

SIR, 
Tue late Dr. Fothergill, a pious and 
sensible Quaker, being informed that a 
gentleman at a house whcre he visited 
was paying his addresses to a young la- 
dy, desired leave to offer to him a piece 
of advice. The gentleman made a bow 
of submission to this oracle of wisdom. 
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“ Friend,’ said the shrewd and benevo- 
lent physician, “my advice is this— 
that thou shouldst court in thy every day 
clothes,”’ 

The Doctor unquestionably did not 
mean that the sentiment which he de- 
livered should be confined to the art- 
cle of dress. 

He intended to insinuate, that the 
man who is paying his addresses (and 
by parity of reason, the lady also who 
is receiving them) should exhibit them- 
selves to each other such as they usu- 
ally are, and should not endeavour to 
wear, for the time, a more favourable 
character than will be found ordinarily 
to belong to them. 

J protess myself, Sir, to be an ad- 
mirer of this maxim of Dr. Fothergill. 
I think it well becomes the simplicity 
not only of a Quaker but of a Chris- 
tian ; and I believe that marriages would 
be much more happy, if the honest 
Quaker’s advice was more attended to. 
Among people of the world, a treaty of 
marriage 1s often conducted on much 
the same principles as all those other 
bargains or contracts In which each par- 
ty makes the best of his own wares, by 
setting off their excellences and of ob- 
scuring their faults, and taking advan- 
tage of the ignorance of bis neighbour. 
I happen, Mr. Editor, to have bought 
many horses; but I do not remember 
tohave ever contracted for one of these 
animals, which, before he was bought, 
had, according to the dealer’s account, 
any fault in him; and, on the other 
hand, I do not recollect ever to have 
purchased one, which, after he came 
into my possession, proved to be with- 
out some material deticiency: I have 
therefore been Icd, at last, to wish that 
I could find some trader who would 
profess not to sell these altogether per- 
fect animals. I beseech you, Sir,’ I 
have sometimes said to the dealer, 
*tcll me what is the defect of this 
horse. IT assure vou it is not likely to 
binder my buying him. On the con- 
trary, I shall judge beiter, perhaps, both 
of you and the horse,when I know what 
is his chief failing.’ Sir, I would 
tell you, with all my heart, but as to 
this horse, he really has no fault,’’ is 
che universal answer, 

Now, Sir, there are some mothers, 
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who partly, perhaps, through partislip, 
to their own offspring, but partly als, 
from a desire to pass off their dauyh. 
ters, represent them to be in that disa. 
greeable state of perfection which | 
have complained of. Tt you inquire 
aiter the young lady’s heath, itis always 
eood—her temper, it Is excellent—her 
Memory, it is the finest imaginable, 
to books, she is sure to be fond of then 
—and then she Is so good to the poorn 
if she has any failing, it 1s, that she js 
sometimes a little taken in by pretend. 
ed cases of compassion; but this is ap 
evil of which she will be cured afie 
more experience—and if, lastly, yoy 
inquire after her religious principles, 
“oh! they are, of course, exactly what 
they ought to be.” 

Nor is the praise bestowed on young 
persons of the other sex less extrava- 
gant. “Tie is one of the very best 
young men in the world,” is one of 
those common answers which some ner- 
sons give to all manner of Inquivies, 
Would any one believe that the beings, 
of whom all these tine things are said, 
eo to church, (if indeed they go there) 
in order to confess that, * they have 
done those things which they oughtnot 
to have done, and have leit undone those 
thines which they ought to have done, 
and that there is no healthin them; and 
that they there penitentially exciain, 
“ Lord have mercy upion usy miseradle sit 
ners.’’ 

But to dismiss the subject so far as 
it respects the gay, unthinking, and irre 
ligious classes of society, let me address 
myself to those of a more sober and st- 
rious cast. Among these, the general 
corruption of our nature is more {rec 
confessed: man is allowed to be born 
in sin, and the renewal of our nature 
unto holiness is understood to be the 
great object which we have to fuliil on 
earth, and one of the chief enas % 
Christianity. I am afraid, however; that 
sin is often acknowledged in the gene 
ral, but is denied or greatly palliated 
respect to each particular; and hence 
in spite of the largest and most ortho: 
dox admissions, a set of those peries 
young gentlemen, and of those equa 
perfect young ladies, of whom ‘= 
complaining, sometimes present o 
sclyes to us, even in religious Clit 
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| would by no means be understood to 

iead in bebalf of an uncharitable or 
censorious spirit; but I would strongly 
insis.s that lv forming not only the mar- 
pawe unloa, but every other important 
connection in life, the Character on each 
side ought, in the first place, to be very 
fiirly and fully understood; a point 
yhich is to be effected. partly through 
the open aad honest communications of 
parents and friends, and partly through 
ihe simplicity and plain dealing of the 
pariles themselves, “Court in thy 
evcry day Ciothes,” said the worthy phy- 
sidan of whom I have spoken. He had 
seen much ol life, and had traced many 
of its evils to the want of due attenuon 
rule which be laid down. 

Toere is no doubt, a desire of pieas- 
ing, wach will naturally dictate a more 
than ordinary care in respect both to 
munners, person, and temper, during 


the period which is supposed to precede 


mariage. This, however, is the very 
point on which Crristians will be on 
thelr guard. To have vained an ad. 
vantage by false appearances will, even 
wien the good is in our possession, 
be mortifvine to an ingenuous mind ; 
on the other band, to fiud those with 
whom we have connected ourselves 
fulfil the expectations which 
we were led to form of them, is one 
of the great cements of affection, and 
is ulsoa source of continual eratitude 
totne Author of all good. Honesty, 
in all things the best 
policy. Let those women who seek 
a perfect husband, or those men who 
desire a perfect wife, be told by the 
Christian to look to some other quar- 
lev; let them, indeed, be directed to 
some other planet than that on which 
We dwell. Let as observe to them, 
that We, not only as children of Adam, 
Dtucipare in the general corruption, 
but that we also possess, cach of us, our 
OWN several infirmities; that we have 
temptations already known to ourselves, 
Yulch we must help each other to re- 
to that we are in perpetual danger 
iN tempers, against which we must 
continually on our guard; and that 
‘ed “irtue, if we possess any, Consists 
Seer our corruptions, and endea- 
.§ to gain the mastery over them. 
“tity In short, be mutually understood, 
Christ, Observ. No, 10. 
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that life is a scene in which we have, 
each of us, to carry on a hard conflict 
with ourselves,and that those with whom 
we unite in marriage we take for our 
allies in this important and arduous 
warfare. S. P. 


— 





To the Editor ef the Christian Observer. 


September 8, 1802. 
SIR 


I nave read with much interest your 
correspondent Viator’s letter on reproof, 
und teel the general truth, and conse- 
quent force, of his animadversions; but 
as practical subjects admit of detail and 
discussion to fit them for general use, I 
beg leave to offer a few thoughts, the 
result of my own experience, on this 
dificult, and therefore neglected, duty. 

1. Ir is admitted on all hands, that 
some degree of piety and wisdom Is ne- 
Cessury to qualify a person to reprove 
others with success, and also some con- 
gruity in the relative situation of the re- 
prover; consequently very young per- 
sons are unfit to assume the office, or 
such who are but newly awakened to a 
sense of their own meral situation; 
since, whilst the principle of rectitude 
is weak, it requires a previous season of 
internal exercise to fit it for external 
exertion. Under the Mosaic dispensa- 
lion, the Levites entered not on the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle ull they had at- 
tained the age of mature strength to 
enable them to bear the burdens, and 
perform the Jabours attached to their 
vocation. But whilst we support and 
shelter the feebleness of childhood, and 
the tenderness of youth, we must not 
excuse or chncourage the moral weak- 
ness which is caused by neglect of known 
duty. 

“ The voluntary little lessens more,” 
and * She hath done what she could,” 
were words of reward, indicating the 
gracious acceptance of an action which 
some present accounted useless, 

2. But though direct reproof be al- 
ways difficult, and sometimes impro- 
per, this discharges not from the obli- 
gation of the law of Christ to watch 
over, and to serve, each other in love. 
Let those then, who, from their situa- 
tion, their natural irritability of temper, 
their want of skill, and yet more, their 
want of love, feel themselves unequal 

4N 
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to the work of reproof, consider in how 
many subordinate ways they may minzs- 
ter to this duty, and that it is probably 
from their want of faithfulness in per- 
forming these lower works that they 
remain incapable of higher exercises: 
for example, though wisdom and deli- 
cacy are requisite in reproving faults, 
little more than integrity is requtred 
to preserve from encouraging them. 
When we dare not blame, we may for- 
bear to praise, % 4 man that flatiereth his 
neigehbour sfireadetha net for his feet.’ 
(Prov. xxix. 5.;) yet who exerciseth 
self-denial herein as he ought? I well 
know persons whose consciences would 
rebuke them for an unkind cr a harsh 
word, that make no scruple of giving 
people to understand how highly they 
think of their character or attainments, 
even when they are speaking to such 
whose greatest hindrance is applause, 
and whose prominent failing is vanity! 
What prevents sincere persons from 
detecting themselves in these practices 
upon their neighbour Is, the deception 
their own self-love passes upon them ; 
which, while it seeks and finds its gra- 


tification by setting up a commerce of 
° ‘ . 

indulgences, conceals its design under 
the guise of that love which rejoiceth 


in another’s excellence; but he who 
truly rejoices in another’s good will be 
proportionably careful of diminishing 
it. Love is quick-sighted to the inter- 
est of the party beloved, and will rather 
risk their displeasure than their injury. 
The temperate approbation of wisdom 
attaches more to things than persons, 
and being the fruit of genuine benevo- 
Jence, tends to nourish the good it no- 
tices; and ofien the silent manner in 
which a fault is borne, best conveys the 
unwilling censure to the offender. 

5. A faithful attention to these nega- 
tive dutics will enable us to rise to 
more positive ones ; he who has been 
tenderly careful not to injure his bro- 
ther, is most likely to be honoured with 
the reward of benefitting him. The 
sphere of negative duty is indeed hum- 
ble, and as such is suited tothe young 
and the inexperienced: whilst it exer- 
cises their charity and their zeal, it 
saves them from the temptations of im- 
plied superiority, and at once shelters 
their own virtues whilst it cherishes 
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those of their neighbour. Yet jp the 
progress from negative to positive duty 
there are gradations In which both hy. 
mility and zeal find their place, and 
this fundamental lesson is gradually 
learnt, that all the success of our ep. 
deavours depends chichly on the depree 
of devotedness in which we stand ty. 
wards /Zim, who doth, by his Servants, 
all the good which is done in the earth. 
If employed by Aim, wisdom will mark 
our labours, for we shall act beneath 
his direction, and ultimate success wij] 
crown them, for we shali work beneath 
his smile. ‘To attain this happiness 
and honour of being received into bis 
service should be, therefore, our firs 
aim; and though he may appoint our 
place among his inferior workmen, yet 
in proportion as our whole heart and 
our whole intention are engaged, our 
work and our lives will be honourable 
and happy. I am, Sir, 
Very respectiully yours, 
A. RK. A, 


Yam inclined to think the precept 
in Lev. xix. 17. © Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart: thou shalt in anu 
suise rebuke thy neighbour, and not sugir 
sin ufion him ; or, that thou bear not sin 
Jor him,? 1s parallel to that in Matt 
xvill, “Uf thy brother trespass against 
thee, gu and tell him his fault between ihe 
and him alone ; tf he shall hear thee thoi 
hast gained thy brother.” ‘This conduct 
would, on the one hand, prevent that 
ranklinge of anger in the heart, which 
generates hatred and settles into ms 
lice, as it follows ver. 18. Zhou shalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge agains! 
the children of my freopile ;? and, on the 
other, would tend to bring the offender 
to a proper sense of his fault and pre 
vent the repetition. 

i have been induced to submit these 
few thoughts to your notice, from the 
conviction that many have been dis 
couraged from the duty of christian re 
proof by having begun to exercise I 
premaiurcly, not sufficiently attending 
to the apostolic exhortation of giving 
all diligence to add knowledge, te™ 
perance, and patience to the courage 
of faith, in order that the full fruits o 
brotherly kindness and charity may be 
produced. (2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7; 8.) 
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MR. EDI’ 


THaT temper rate conduct respecting 
the different prevailing sentiments on 
suuoerdinate religious points, which the 
Christian Observer professed to ap- 
prove, and according to which, so far 
4g |] have noticed, it has hitherto been 
revulated, must tend, within the sphere 
of your influence, to promote the peace 
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ON — IGIVUS CONTRUVERSY. 


and harmony of the Church. 
much to be wished that we 


rated too highly. 


au 


the excellent graces of Christianity, 
our united efforts should be directed. 
The time and the talents which are de- 
voted to this purpose will be well em- 
success we 
meet with, in this respect, will be wor- 
labour, and will afford solid 
and satisfactory reflection when our ex- 
when 


ployed. 


thy of our 


\V hatever 


ettions are about to end, 


time of our 
P whereas, 


those 


departure 


is at hand;” 
lesser matters, those 
trivial differences, about which so much 
has been said and written, will then, 


all felt less 
sensibly upon those points, which are 
generally allowed to be of litthe impor- 
tance when compared with others in 
which we agree, and which cannot be 
‘To the support, and 
unfolding, and extension of these latter, 
the great leading doctrines, the gene- 
ral, parucular, and relative duties, and 


may 


“the 


most probably appear to us but of small 
moment, however important they may 
We shall 
then wish, perhaps, that our discern- 
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such 
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bad 
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less 


acute ; that cur nigeria had not been 
so cusily excited ; and that our a 
towards our pious Christian Brethre 
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Which suc h thins eS may 
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hay e excited, 


awake express! ton they may 


have drawn from us, will be the occa- 
at of pen! tence and oy ief, 
i have been led to make these re- 


marks by reading some 
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observations of 
Pe writer upon this subject. 
™ he early part of life he was much 
s*sed in religious controversy ; und 
“ter period he sat down to esti- 
~the value of what he had been 
> the following ex- 


is 
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tract from what he says of himself: it 
may deserve the attention of those who 
are too much alive to differences on 
points of inferior moment, or of others, 
who feel too little interest In the ** one 
thing needful ;” and it may contribute 
somewhat to that partofyour plan which 
aims at promoting mutual forbearance, 
peace, good will, and properly directed 
zeal among the members of the Church 


of Christ. 


“TI was once,” says our author, “ greatly in- 
clined to go with the highest in controversies 
on one side or the other. But now If so easily 
see what may be said against both extremes, 
that lam much more inclined to reconciling 
principles. And whereasthen I thought that 
conciliators were but ignorant men, that were 
willing to please all, and would pretend to re. 
concile the world by principles which they did 
not understand themselves ; 1 have since per- 
ceived, that if the amiableness of peace and 
concord had no hand in the business, yet grea. 
ter light and stronger judgment usually i is with 
the reconcilers, than with either of the con- 
tending parties. But on both accounts their 
writings are most acceptable, (though I know 
that noderation may be a pretext of errors. ) 

“T now value all things according to their 
use and ends; aod | find in my daily practice 
and experience, that the knowledge uf God 
and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and the truth 
of Scripture, and the life to come, and of a holy 
life, is of more use to me than all the most 
curious speculations. . Being nearer death 
wnd another world, Tam more regardful of 
these things on which my everlasting lite or 
death depend Having most to do with igno- 
rant peuple, | am commanded by my charity 
and reason to treat with them of that which 
concers their salvation; and not to dispute 
with them about formalities and niceties, 
when the question is presently to be determin- 
ed, whether they sball dwell for ever in 
heavenorin hell. In aword, my teditatrons 
must be most upon the matters of my practice 
and my interest; and asthe love of Ged, and 
tie seeking of everlasting life, is the matter of 
my practice and my interest, so must it be of my 
meditations ‘Phat is the dest doctrine and stu- 

dy which maketh men éerter, and tendeth to 
make them 4appy. I dishke the folly of those 
unlearned persons, who revile or despise learn- 
ing becatise they know not what itis; aud I 
consider not any piece of true learning to be 
useless: and yet L approve of the resolution of 
St. Paul, who determined to know nothing 
——! his hearers, (that is comparatively to 

value and make ostentation of no other wis- 
dom) ‘save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified? 
As the stock of the tree affords timber to build 
houses and cities, when the small, though 
higher, multifarious branches are but to make 
a bird’s nest ora blaze; so the knowledve of 
God and of Jesus Christ, of heayen and holi- 
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ness, builds up the soul to endless blessedness, 
and affords it solid peace and comfort; when 
a multitude of schvol niceties serve but tor 
vain janglings and hurtful diversions and con- 
teniions. And yet I would not persuade my 
reader from the cautious perusal of some wri- 
ters upon such points, for much good and 
useful information may be gotten from them ; 
but 1 would persuade him to study and live 
upon the essential doctrines of christianity and 
godliness, incomparably above them ail. And, 
that he may know that my testimony is some- 
What to be regarded, | presume to say, that in 
this Las much gainsay my natural inclination 
to subtilty and accurateness in Knowing, as he 
is likely to do by his, if he obey my counsel.” 
J. 


For the Cheistian Observe r. 
Causes of a supposed Extinction of Christianity 
under the di mperor Diacletian. 


€Commutabile est. quod ab adversario potest, leviter muta. 
tin, ex contraria parte dct, Cie. de tuvent. Lib. i. 


Ler it be supposed that the Christian 
religion, instead of obtaining a decisive 
and lasting victory over paganism, 1n 
the reign of Constantine the Great, was 
itself totally annihilated by the persecu- 
tion which happened under his prede- 
cessor Diocletian. In order to a more 


complete inversion of the fact, lect it be 
further supposed, that the progress of 
this religion, immediately upon its first 
promulgation, was exceedingly rapid, 
and that it gradually declined, under 
successive persecutions, until it became 
extinct under that which has becn men- 


tioned. This period is fixed upon 
for the final overthrow of Christianty, 
because it supplies the most ade- 
quate cause of the supposed event, 
which comes nearest in point of time to 
the opposite anc real one. 

The patrons and adherents of the tri- 
umphant religion would, without doubt, 
ascribe the destruction of an enemy, 
once so formidable, to the miraculotis 
interposition of the deities whom they 
worshipped. Not to interfere with this 
opinion, it may yet be allowed to the 
philosopher, whose province it is to 
trace or supply the latent and intricate 
connection between causes and effects, 
to confine his consideration to those na- 
rural and secondary causes, which may be 
supposed to have at least contributed to 
the production of the extraordinary 
and important event. And it docs not 
appear that any causcs of that descrip- 
tion can be assigned with greater pro- 


Causes of a supposed Extinction 
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bability than the five following ; 1. The 


inflexible, and, if we may use the ex. 
pression, intoierant zeal of the primi 
tive Christians, 2. The doctrine of g 
future life. 3. Phe miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church, 4, 
The pure and austere morals of the 
Christians. 5. Phe unton and discipline 
of tne Ciristian republic. 

. 1. No guaities cat be imagined more 
directiy calculated to “frustrate the at 
tempts of the primitive Christians, thap 
the inflexibility and «pparent intolerance 
of their zeal. Their system of prose. 
lytism was fundamentally erroneeys, 
Tie religion which they professed was, 
indeed, so tar of a general nature, tha 
none were exciuded from the bencfit of 
it; It was intended to be a common, q 
universal bicssing. Yet, with ail this 
liberality, Christianity was, Ip the strict. 
est sense, and to the last degree, an up. 
social religion; it would neither accom. 
modate itseif to the reigning supersti- 
tions, ner would it admit of any associ- 
ation with them. It was deterniined to 
stand alone; and wherever 1t prevailed, 
it must prevail upon the ruins of all ower 
Systems. VVith such pretensions, the 
heralds of the Gospel could not reason 
ably hope fer a fovourabie reception; 
their apparent arrogance could only 
serve to provoke the indignation of those 
whom they endeavoured to convert; 
and the zeal with which they prosccuted 
their cause, especially if it were so €x 
travagant as has with great confidence 
been asserted, would, according to the na 
tural course Gf things, ave @ clyrect tere 
dency to defeat their object.* 

2. The doctrine of a future state o 
retribution, of reward to the good, and 
of punisi:ment to the wicked, was by 
bho means a doctrine peculiar to Chris 
tianity. Heathenism bed its Elysium 
and its artarus The natural appre 
hension, however, with respect to a lu- 
ture state, had produced in the mye 
rity of the civilized Gentiles, the com 
mon people as well as the higher ranks 
and the philosophers, a disbeliei #0 


. . e then$ 
* For the indignation of the heathen 


against the Jews, on account of the inseca™ 
lity of their religion, see Joseph. cont. Apo" 
lib..ii. sect. 7 For the same fact, more ny 
cially with respect to the Christians, sce Wa 
burton’s Divine I-egaticn, book i. sect. © 
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contempt of the doctrines, atleast ofthat factors to the world, by engaging them 
art which relates to fuiure punishment.” in the practice of the whole circle of 
Socrates, Cicero, and Seneca, admitted duty to God, their neighbour, and them- 
oniy the alternative of the mortality of selves, they nevertheless considered that 
the soul, or of its future enjoyment of part of it which concerns the Supreme 
happiness.t Christianity came forward Being as paramount to all the rest, and, 
to revive the expioded doctrine; it ar- In every case of competition, eatitied to 
raved the happiness of the righteous the prefercnce From this principle 
with new glories, and conferred new flowed their purity, and, as it would ap- 
terrors upon the nlace of punishment. pear in the eyes of many, their austeri- 
But the heathens had generally given ty. The principle, however, was one 
yp their Elysium, and the spiritual hea- which they held in common with the 
ven of the Christians was not more al- most virtuous and the most illustrious 
luring : they had succeeded in dissipat- of the ancient heathen philosophers. 
ing the dread of their Tartarus, and But reasouable as it was in the present 
judging according to the natural disfio- state of human nature, it could never 
silione of men, it Was not to be expected fail to give offence; and it has always 
that they should tamely submit to the been observed, that a conspicuous moral 
fresh imposition of the doctrine, ren- pre-eminence, on account of the reproof 
dered more formidable, both by tneevi- which it conveys to the generulity, is 
dence which supported it, and by the almost sure to create enemies § Nor 
additional horrors with which it was at- 1s there any hatred so virulent as that 
tended. which is founded in injustice.|| Even 
3. A claim to miraculous powers, the tortitude which the Christians dis- 
when considered as a natural cause, played in their mertyrdom could not 
must be understood of those which are escape a sinister Interpretation: it was 
unjustly pretended to; or, those which branded as obstinacy,§ and then, instead 
are false. For real miracles are a su- of concillating the compassion, or ex- 
pernatural cause, and are only compa- Citing the admiration of the heathens, it 
tible with a true religion. Miracles, only served for a more specious pre- 
thus explained, were nothing new to tence of prosecuting the persecution of 
the Heathens; their own religion was these unhappy sufferers with increased 
founded on them; neither were they Severity. Such were the fruits of the 
averse to admit the claims of Christi- virtues of the primitive Christians; and 
anity; but then they expected, they such, a consideration of human nature 
thought themselves entitled to, a return Would na/uraliy lead us to apprehend 
ofthe compliment. When, therefore, they would be. 
they found that the religion proposed to 5. Lhe Romans, who valued them- 
their acceptance, instead of being flat- selves principally upon their knowledge 
tered, or even contented with this ho- of the art of government, would beheld 
hour.aspired to sovereign and exclusive with extreme jealousy the rise and 
dominion, its arrogant pretensions would establishment of an independent and 
natwrady excite the indignation of the Increasing society, within the bosom 
of their own dominions, an zmferium in 
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able they were to ascribe to imposture 
the miracles to which it pretended, the 
more violent would be their prejudices, 


and the more extravagant their resent- 
Ment, 


, 4. While the religion of the Chris- 
Was was calculated to make them bene- 


Windy proved with triumphant evidence 
ec rs in his Advantage and Necessity of 
hvistian Revelation, bock iii. ch. viii 
ee Socratis, sect. 22. Cicero de Se- 
om 7 sub finem, Seneca writes, Mors nos 
the Sumit, aut emittit. AMissis meliora 
ant, oncre detracto. Ep. xyir. 


fMeacouse de tao Gee wrrroy w vptiye 
Soc. sect. 11. 

§ Etiam gloria ac virtus infensos habet, ut 
nimis eX propinguo diversa arguens. Tacit. 
Ann. lib. iv. sect. 33. See to the same etiect 
a very striking passage in the Wisdom of So- 
lomon, 11. 12. to the end. 

|| Odiis,quorum causz acriores, quia inique. 
Tacit. Ann. lib i. sect. 33. 

q With Pliny it was @nflexidilis obstinatio. 
lib. x. ep. 97; with Marcus Antoninus, {aa 
wapetacis. lib, x. sect.3. In another cause it 
might have suggested, justum et tenacem 
propositt vwirum, &c. 
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imperio ;* nor would it in any way 
abate this jealousy that the character 
of religion was assumed. Of this 
their treatment of the Bacchic myste- 
ries at Rome ts a remarkable lustance.f 
When, therefore, the converts to 
Caristianity had, in the time of Nero, 
accorainy to Vacitus.f become a vast 
muluiude, and, by the close of the se- 
cond century, had, Jn the ext lunge lan- 
euaye of Tertullian, filled every part 
of the empire.|] /¢ was not to be ex- 
fected that the rulers of that empire 
would behold with indifference a soci- 
ety, however peaceable the spirit of its 
institution, and the conduct of its mem- 
bers which their principles or their 
prejudices could only dispose them to 
look upen as a conspiracy. It was the 
fact ; and the causes which have been 
mentioned, uniting their influence with 
this, produced that series of progressive 
persecutions which had for their object, 
net only the subjugation, but the exter- 
mination and destruction, of Chris- 
tlanity. 

Having thus armed against itself the 
power and policy of a mighty empire, 
the jealousy of it magistracy, both su- 
preme and subordinate, the interest of 
its priesthood, the virulent and well- 
disciplined rancour of its philosophers, 
and the furious passions of a superstt- 
tiousand inflamed populace, 7/ were just- 
ly to be esteemed a miracle, UN a religion, 
most 


. 


of which nonresistaice was the 
specious reproach, escaped the destruc- 
tion with which it was threatened. 

Such are the zatural causes by which 
the event here supposed may be ac- 
counted for. 

It wili immediately occur to any per- 
son, who has read a miscellancous per- 
formance, intitled, A History of the 
Deciine and Fall of the Roman Empire 
by Edward Gibbon, Esq. that precisely 
the same causes have been assigned for 
a fact directly the opposite ; not for 


* Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
mento, 
Hz tibi erunt artes, &e —Virg. £n. lib. vi. 
lin. 851, &e. 
+ Liv. Hist. lib. xxxix. sect. 8, &c. parti- 
cularly sect. 16. 


ft Ingens multitrdo, Tacit. lib. xv. sect. 44, 


|| Hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia implevi- 
mus, urbes, &e 


pla, 


Sola vobis relinquimus tem- 
Tert. Apel. cap. xxxvii. 
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the extinction but for the establishmen: 
of Christianity.* The facility yy, 
which they may be made to account 
for either event, even supposing em 
to declare as much for the one side as 
the other, will give the arzument its 
due weleht in the mind of every re. 
flecting person. 

timay serve to set the subject ing 
still stronger light, and sti!) mo com. 
pietely expose the Inanity of Mr. Gib. 
bon’s argument, if we observe tha an 
honest inquirer would have tel: himself 
under an obligation to consider ai! the 
causes Which operated in the afuir, 
as well those which retarded ag those 
which promoted the progress of the 
Christian relirion ; or, if less rigid jy 
his notions of honesty, he conceived it 
to be Jawful to se/ect such causes alone 
as were subservient to his purpose, 
he would, at least, be sensible that it 
Was incumbent upon him to consider 
their entire ofieration. ‘Towhat devree 
of honesty, either in the rigid or the 
lax sense, Mr. Gibbon ts_ intitled, the 
foregoing view will sufficiently deter. 
mine. 

By some, indeed, it may be sus 
pected, that the convertibility of the 
argument, which has here been em- 
ployed to deprive it of its force, con- 
stituted no small portion of its excel- 
lency in the eyes of its author ; and 
that the znflecibility of truth was a 
little to the taste of this profane and 
inflated writer, as the inflexibility 
which he has caricatured and derided 
in the primitive Christians. J. M. 

__ 
For the Christian Observer. 

BRIEF REMARKS ON THE }MPROPFR USE 0: 
THE WORD COOPERATION IN THEOLOGY. 
In the discussion of theological sub- 
. . . >} 
jects, as well as in that of all other suo 
jects, it is often of great importance © 
the cause of truth, and to the clear vn 
derstanding of the subject discussed 
that the leading terms of the discussion 
should be accurately discriminated and 
explained. To a want of attention [0 
this circumstance we may ascribe mall} 
of the indistinct and erroneous — 
which some writers have exbibiteG 
and many readers have adopte’: © 


* Chap. xv 
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ceveral of the most interesting points 
of christian theology. 

There 1s a term which often occurs 
‘y the writings of a certain class of di- 
vines, Whica has been strongly objected 
1) by sume, and as strougly maintained 
by others ; and which, from the indis- 
crimination of the controversialists who 
have discussed its merits, has, on many 
occasions, falied to receive thgt eluci- 


datiup of Which itis capable, and which - 


ituppears LO require. 
vhe term now alluded to, is that of 
(o-ofterasion, a term which has been 
frequently applied tc express tre con- 
currence of divine anu human agency, 
in oider to the salvation of man. ‘hose 
who use the word, consider justly, that 
in order to salvation, God works and 
man works 3 therefore they say, that 
God and man cooferate. ‘The im- 
pugaers of the term as justly consider, 
that what God does, he does fully, 
effectually, and independently ; and 
neither needs nor admits any auxiliary 
concurrence in the accomplishment of 
his works ; therefore they esteem the 
tern Coofieration, when applied to the 
case just mentioned, as conveying an 
Klea derogatory to the supreme and al- 
mighty power of God, and tending to 
an undue exaltation of human ability. 
Perhaps the merits of the case will 
be rendere? some what clearer, and 
the determination of it more prompt 
aud easy, if we consider into what dis- 
tinct clusses the facienda, (things to be 
done) in accomplishing the salvation of 
asiuner, may be divided. Now these 
ve at least three in number—First, 
hese things which are done for us— 
secondly, those things which are done 
mus —and, Thirdly, those things which 
redone Sy us. These are indeed all 
‘onhected, and in one direction, de- 
pendant ; yet they are distinct. In the 
t'st class are the incarnation, obedience, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and in- 
‘Crcesston of the Son of God In the 
grag aoe washing of regenera- 
Ghost 2 ad renewing of the Holy 
~ ts the implantation of faith, re- 
Sega and the other graces of 
ie nag: also me nourishment 
~~ tage: gn ‘continual dew’ 
Netieed ares Spirit, from whom they 
“ heir existence. And, inthe 
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third class, are the active exercise and 
display of those graces, in a series of 
those holy practices, which result from 
holy principles, and comprehend ali 
the duules which belong to godiimess, 
righteousness, and sobricty. 

Irom this view of the subject it ap- 
pears, that while it is afirmed that God 
works, it is not to be infeired that man 
may be idle. On the contrary he has 
a work to do, which is great, difficult, 
and indispensable to his salvation. Why 
then, it may be asked, is it improper to 
say, that God and man cooperate ? It 
is conceived to be improper, because 
it is gzcorrect and unsafe. It is incor- 
rect, forasmuch as God and man do not 
work together in the sanie act, or in the 
same sort of act. For instance, God 
gives faith, but manezxcreises it. Llere 
God 1s alone In Ais act, and man is alone 
in Ais; for man docs not give faith, 
nenher does God exercise faith. So 
also, Christ gives repentanec, and man 
refients; but Christ is completel, 
excluded from ajl participation in the 
uct of repenting; and man is com- 
pietely exciuded from all concurrence 
in the act of bestowing the power to 
repent. 

It is unnecessary to add any farthe: 
instances In illustration of a point, 
which, if not scif-evident, must be 
sufficiently exemplified by the instances 
already brought forward. 

It is also to be considered, that the 
work of God, and that of man, are not 
coincident as to dime. Vhe spiritual 
operations of man are dependent, and 
conseguent upon the energetic opera- 
tions of God.—God draws us, be/cre 
we run after him: his ¢racious and 
persuasive calls firecede our dutiful 
obedience ; he jirst says, scek ye my 
face,” and then, the willing heart says, 
“ Thy face, Lord, will T seck.” 

It may be added, that nothing which 
is predicated of man, as his act in order 
to salvation, is predicable of God, as his ; 
and wee versa. 

It is presumed then, that we may 
safely come to this conciusion, that the 
term covfieration should be disusec. in 
the case and connection in which it bas 
now been considcred. It is a term. 
which tends tomislead the ignorant, and 
to offend the discerning ; for if used 
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without explanation, it 1s dangerous ; 
and when explatned, it appears, from 
the explanation itscit, to be incorrect. 
ONATRAMA. 
SS 


To the Euitor ot the Christran Cbserver. 


SIR, 
‘Tue following was written for my own 
use Inu late season of trouble, when I 
found rellection, the assistance of plous 
friends, and constant application at a 
throne of grace, all little enough to pre- 
serve me trom indulging excessive 
eric Ifit may be judged proper for 
insertion in your excellent miscellany, 
and hkely to be serviceabie to any other 
person in a similar situation, it is at your 
service. 


Considerations to induce Contentedness andl Duiet 
Submission, on the Decease of a beloved Help- 
meet and Partner in Life 

Vire trial is indeed peculiarly heavy; by 

far the severest of the kind which | 

have been called to endure; and such 
as no one can form any proper idea of, 

who has not experienced the same. I 

bave before attended to the dreary and 

silent wrave, various relatives aud dear 
friénds; and in particular a sweet and 
amiable child, in her fourth year, who 
atthat early age manifested a peculiar 
Incitpation to the ways of God, and an 
uncommon knowledge of religion; and 
also, a plous and affectionate parent, 
who departed in the assured faith of 
eternal salvation through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Bui neither of these scencs, 
however affecting, brought distress 

comparable to the present, when ¢he d- 

sire of mine eyes is taken away with a 

stroke, and as it were the one half of 

mysclf is rent from me. 

But itis highly rational, suitable, and 
amatter of duty, that [ should check 
and restrain the excess of grief, and pa- 
iiently submit to the loss I have sus- 
tained, and to the unusual state of soli- 


tude into which I am reduced, in de- 
pendance on the grace of God, which I 


must and do sceck for by fervent and 
constant prayer. And I can never be 
sufficiently thankful that I have the fol- 
lowing motives and considerations 
~whereon to employ my meditations on 
the solemn and aliccting occasion. 


Considerations to induce Submission, on the Death of a Wife. 
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1. I myself also am a mortal crea. 
ture and profess to be a Christiun, 

2. Death is the common iot of all the 
guilty and depraved race of apostate 
Adam. 

3. We united ourselves in the sacred 
bond of marriage, with the certain ex. 
pectation tnat it would ere long be dis. 
solved, and mutually pledged ourselves, 
in s’ckness and health, to love and to che. 
rish, till death us do fart. 

4, The unerring wisdom of the sove- 
reign Jehovah, (the rightful proprietor 
of all his creatures) appointed the 
stroke, with the time, manner, and all 
the circumstances thereof; and I cop- 
tinually pray, thy will be done. I was 
dumb and opened not my mouth, be- 
cause thou didst it. 

5. Immoderate sorrow, especially for 
temporal losses, is very sinful, and dis- 
honourable to God. 

6. During upwards of sixteen years 
of a conjugal life, I have experienced 
much of its comfort, though not without 
its troubles: and shall we recctve good 
atthe hand of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evil? 

7. I will bear the indignation of the 
Lord, because I have sinned against him, 
The iniquities of my married as well as 
single estate, have deserved this sore 
chastisement: nay, it is of the Lord's 
mercies that I am not consumed, because 
his compiassions fail not. 

8. the Lord corrects for our firofit, 
that we may be partakers of his holiness, 
and he is both able and willing to make 
all things work together for our good. 

9, | am favoured with one surviving 
child, though this also might justiy 
have been taken away. 

10. My late nearest relative drank 
largely of the cup of affliction, during a 
long course o7 years, and especially for 
many months in the concluding part of 
her earthly pilgrimage; frem which, 
death hath procured a happy release. 

11. It was her wish, often expressed, 
and likewise her prayer, in submission 
to the divine will and wisdom, that she 
might fs be called away. The Lord 


hath been graciously pleased to grant 
her desire, and thus to secure her from 
the distress of being left a disconsolate 
widow, in a state of great infirmity, an¢ 
in straitened circumstances. 
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12. For several days before her de- 
pariures her condition was so deplora. 
pie, through palo and weakness, that I 
was constrained from affecuion and sym- 
pathy, to supplicate for her deliverance 
promt burden of the flesh: and should 
jrepine because my request has been 
eyanled e 
* Lastly, and which is best of all, I 
have Dot tO sorrow as those who have no 
ic. had resson to look upon her as 
a child of God, and a living member of 
Christ, at the time when our first ac. 
quinlance Commenced: and cousider- 
ing that the best are poor sinful and im- 
periect Creatures while In the body, I 
have seen Ho Cause to suspect the con- 
tary. A most trying, tedious, and 
pantul disorder she was enabled to bear 
wiih great patience; and when it be- 
gine no lonver doubtful what would be 
the issue, she neither desired life nor 
dreaded death. In health and sickness 
she wus lowly in her own eyes, through 
asense of sin and unworthiness, and 
res'ed her whole hope of silvation only 
on the merit of our great Redeemer’s 
death and righteousness. Though of 
few words, and of a reserved disposi- 


MISCELL. 


Remarks concerning Sierra Leone and its Nei gh- 
bourhood, chiefly extracted from the Account of 
the kev Mr Brunton. 

(Taken from the Report of the Mision Society to Afvica 

uinl the East ) 

Many, who are apxious to promote the 

aviization of Africans, are accustomed 

crate them in their minds with 

North American Indians, or some 

Giver wandering people. The general 

ccuce of this impression having 

diminished by the various 
oMMmuntcations, Culculated to correct 
which have been received from Si- 
tira Leone; wt becomes the more ne- 
ssary to convey an accurate idea of 
state of society onthe west coast of 

Aitics 3 for which purpose the following 

rt and unconnected remarks are 

Communicated. 

he Susoos and Mandingos are 

Huch more cleanly in their persons, 

‘td much more polite in their address 

“id behaviour, than the lower ranks in 


f\> 


Carist. Observ, No. 10. 
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tion especially in what related to her- 
self, she was led to express so much 
upon her dying bed, respecting her 
hope in Christ, and her prospects for 
eternity, as afforded me no small con- 
solation ; and it was granted to her to 
long for her dismission, and to depart in 
much peace. 

The circumstances attending such 2 
solemn scene, might have been very 
different in a variety of respects ; and 
though I cannot but /ee/ as ene endued 
with human passions and infirmities, 
yet, as a Christian, I have abundant 
czuse to moderate my sorrow, and to 
suy with Job, The Lord gave and the 
Lord fiath taken away; blessed be the name 


of the Lord. O. 





QUERY. 
Is it legal, practicable, or adviseable, to 
force the observance of the 29th Canon, 
which directs that “no person be ad- 
mitted godfather or godmother before 
the suid person so undertaking hath re- 
-eived the holy communion :”’ 


J. H.C. 


LNEOUS. 


this country. A habit of begging, which 
pervades all classes, is however a pro- 
minent feature in their character, and 
particularly troublesome to strangers, 

2. ‘They are much employed in ma- 
nufacturing cotton cloth, and they supe 
ply several neighbouring nations with 
that article. 

S. They work iron and wood into 
every kind of instrument which they 
use In agriculture, &e. They even 
make eur-rings of iron of tolerably good 
workmanship. They also make their 
own canoes. Mr. Brunton relates an 
instance of a Susoo man, whom he fre- 
quently visited. who was building a ves- 
sel with his own hands, capable of car- 
rying about fifteen tons. 

4. The Susoos and Mandingos do not 
live in a scattered way, but in villages 
containing from an hundred to two thou- 
sand people. Few of their villages 
contain less than three or four hundred 
inhabitants. 

4Q 
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5. Amost profound respect is paid to 
age by all the Africans on the western 
Coast. 

6. No people in the world are more 
proud and tenacious than the free peo- 
ple in the Susvo and Mandingo coun- 
tries; and to call a man a slave, even 
though he be not free, would be a sufh- 
cient ground for a quarrel. 

7. ‘The Susoos are very superstitious, 
and shew a great dislike to true rell- 
gion ; but they speak with herror of the 
bloody superstitions of some places to 
leeward, and of those of Bengal, when 
reported to them. 

8 The generality of the Mandinvos, 
who protess the Mahommedan religion, 
are as well acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Koran, as the bulk of the 
people in Britain are acquainted with 
the Bible. They are certainiy much 
better acquainted with the doctrines of 
the early Mahommedan writers, than 
the common people in this country 
are with the Christian fathers. Many 
in the Mandingo and Foulah = coun- 
tries, are well informed concerning the 
rise and progress, as well as the doc- 
trines of the Mahommedan religion. 
Braheemi, Mahommedan priest at Ma- 
deena, a town in the Ioulah country, is 
said to be able to repeat the whole Ko- 
ran, although it be written in Arabic, 
which to him is a foreign language. 
No people can be more temperate with 
regurd to strong liquors, nor more 
grave and decorous in thetr deport- 
ment, than the Foulahs and Mandingos. 
They are in many respects sagacious 
and discerning, and their personal ap- 
pearance is much in their favour. 

9. The Mahommedzan religion has 
tended very much to civilize the Afri- 
cans wherever it has been received. 
This arises chiefly from the introduc- 
tion of literature, and of the written 
jaws contained in the Koran and receiv- 
ed by nations professing Mahommedan- 
ism as their juridical code. If such 
has been the effect of that imperfect 
system, under the great disadvantage 
of being clothed in a foreign language ; 
to wiat a degree of improvement might 
they not have arrived had the Bible in 
their own language been introduced 
among them! 

10. Among the Foulahs and Man- 


Anecdote of Mr. Hume. 
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dingos all criminal trials are conducteg 
and determined according to the laws 
contained in the Sonno. 

11. It may be proper to add a few 
words respecting the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, the state of which will necessa- 
rily have a considerable influence on 
African missions. Its internal peace 
may now be considered as secured by 
the charter of government lately oTant. 
ed by his Majesty. Its means of de. 
fence have been so much augmented, 
as to remove the fears arising from the 
hostility of the Timmanys, which were 
at one time entertained. That its clj- 
mate will bear a comparison In pointof 
heaithiness with the West Indies, has 
becn satisfactorily proved. 

SEs 
To the Editor of the Cliristian Observer. 
SIR, 
I nave somewhere read that Mr. Hume, 
being in France, passed a day im the so- 
clety of certain French atheistical phi- 
losophers, with whom he had much 
conversation, but to whose coniident 
denial of the existence of a supreme in- 
tellizence he hesitated to accede. On 
his quitting their company, the dis- 
course turned on the character of the 
British sage, who, in his own land, as 
your readers know, was esteemed to be 
at the very head of the scepucs and un- 
believers. One French atheist observ- 
ed (and some of the others agreed in 
the sentiment) thet their visitor was 
unquestionably a considerable philoso- 
pher, but that it was greatly to be regret: 


ted that he was so much of a FANATIC. | 


The story serves to shew the fruit 
lessness of attempting to exempt our 
selves from that charge of fanaticism, 
or in other words, of a puritanic twist, 
a taste for methodism, a leaning to 
wards enthusiasm, &c. &c. which Is 
continually brought by less religious 
against more religious persons. By 
some, to believe in the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to any practical purpose, 
is deemed fanaticism. Unless the dec 


trine be so modified (vide the writings 
of Mr. Fcllowes and many others) as to 
render faith the sole effect of reason; 
and all holy dispositions the mere result 
of the exercise of our own powers, the 
assertor of the doctrine is termed by 
some an enthusiast. 


But Mr. Fellow’: 
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also appears tinctured with enthusiasm 
in the eyes ef Dr. Priestley, and others 
of the same Class, and they in their turn 
would be deemed fanatics by Mr. Hume. 
But alas, poor Flume! He also, when 
in France, is something of a fanatic! 
He shares In our disgrace when he 
crosses the channel, though he merely 
yentures to lntimate a doubt respecting 
the possibility of the existence of him, 
«in whow we live, and move, and have 
our beiae.’? 

It would be wrong to infer from this 
story that there 1s no such thing as fa- 
paticism and enthusiasm. Undoubtedly 
these evils of the mind not only exist, 
but have an extensive prevalence, and 
they ought to be carefully guarded 
gcainst. But we may learn from it not 
to be ashamed of our principles, merely 
because in the estimation of certain 
persons they are visionary or metho- 
distical. We ought to satisly ourselves 
thatthe opinions we hold are strictly 
conformable to the word of God; but 
havine done so, Jet us not concede to 
irreligionus men any one truth of the 
Gospel, for besides the folly and wick- 
edness of such a conduct, there is great 
danger, and experience proves the truth 
of the observation, that that man will at 
leseth become an atheist, who sets out 
npon the plan of being accounted a ra- 
tunal and philosophic Christian. 

a PF. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

“TR, 
lvaxké the liberty of sending you a lit- 
le anecdote which occurs ip honest old 
isace Walhon’s Life of the celebrated 
Dp. Sanderson. It appears to’ me to 
orm a very good lesson for those per- 
ous who take occasion to display their 
learning to diliterate people, by frequent 
censures and emendauons of the public 
Version of the Scriptures. It contains 
use such a proof of the great care with 
“ach that version was made, as cannot 

pleastne to every 
nsiderate Christian. Whether it be 

vi republishing in your work, you 


hiitt | . ~ te Oey Fey 
L OC €23trTe Mery 


+ must here stop my reader, and tell 
nm. that this Dr. Kulbte [Rector of 
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Lincoln College, Oxford ] was a man of 
so great learning and wisdom, and so 
excellent a critic in the Hebrew tongue, 
that he was made prolessor of it in this 
university; and was also so perfect a 
Grecian, that he was by King James 
appointed to be one of the translators 
of the Bible ; and that this Doctor, and 
Mr, [afterwards Bp. ] Sanderson,* had 
frequent discourses, and loved as father 
and son. The Doctor was to ride a 
journey into Derbyshire, and took Mr. 
Sanderson to bear him company, and 
they resting o1 a Sunday with the Doc- 
tor’s friend, and going together to that 
parish church where they then were, 
found the young preacher to have no 
more discretion than to waste a great 
part of the hour allotted for his ser- 
mon, in exceptions against the late 
translation of several words (not ex- 
pecting such a hearer as Dr. Kilbie) 
and shewed three reasons why a parti- 
cular word should have been otherwise 
translated. When evening prayer was 
ended, tie preacher was Invited to the 
Doctor’s friend’s house, where, after 
some other conference, the Doctor told 
him, he “might have preached more 
useful doctrine, and not have filled his 
uuditors ears with needless exceptions 
avainst the lute translation; and for 
that word for which he offered to that 
poor congregation three reasons why it 
ought to have been translated as he 
said, he and ethers had considered all 
them, and found sAzrteen more conside- 
rable reasons why it was translated as 
now printed: and told him, “if his 
friend,” (then attending him) * should 
prove guilty of such indiscretion, he 
should forfeit his favour.’ To which 
Mr. Sanderson said, “he hoped he 
should not.’’ And the preacher was so 
ingenuous as to say, * he would not 
justify himseif.’—Zouch’s Edit. of Wal- 
fon’s Lives, 4to. fi. 418. 


—— 


VERSES BY THE REV. DR. RANDOLPH, OF 
BATH. 

On receiving a Print of Mr. Cowper, engraved 
from a Sketch painted by Lawrence. 
Sweet bard! whose mind thus pictured in 

thy face, 
O’er every feature spreads a nobler grace: 








* Then «w junior member, perhaps Fellow, 
of Lincoln College. 
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Whose keen, yet soften’d, eye appears to dart 
A look of pity through the human heart, 
To search the secrets of man’s inward frame, 


To weep with sorrow o’er his guilt and 
shame : 

Sweet bard! with whom in sympathy of 
choice, 


I oft have left the world at nature's voice 
To join the soug that ail her creatures raise, 


REVIE 


LY. Sermons. By Witiram Jay, Hazard, 
Bath; Williams, London. &vo pp. 5&1 


Or writers of sermons, us well as of 
preachers, it may be said, that their 
principal business is rather to enforce 
old truths than to discover new ones. 


The articles of the Christian faith, and 
the particulars of Christan duty, are 
delineated so fully in the sacred oracies 
of inspiration, that no roum is Ictt tor 
human addition; however much may be 
found for elucidation, comment, and ap- 
plication. To hold up truths, lung since 
revealed and acknowledyed, in new 
lights, to iltusirate them by new com- 
parisons, and to attract attention to thein 
by new considerations, are object 5s Wore 
thy of the and 
diligent theoiovian, and when aliained, 
honourable to his ability. To the praise 
of having in several iistances success- 
fully aimed at the 
such purposes, tl 
now nour hands 
entitled. 

Mr. Jay has evoided, with a 
which we cannot bu 
cussion of those more 
puted polatsin dt 
tend rather to furnisi exercise to theo- 
logical Say raCliy and acuteiess, than to 
minister i the improvement of tie 
christian graces. 

Phe number of dis 
volume Is twelve; and the 
yes descriptive of their subjects, the 
¢ ‘eater p artof which is of considerable 
“8 well «as of general importance, are af- 
tixed to them by the Afi s- 
—_ concerning the - gh ofthe Nigh- 

CLs, (text, Ro Mi. XI. Qa A Jae 2, Lhe 
This umphs of patience. t Rev. 


XIV. 12. )— 
= ? f ‘ 
3, Vows called to remembrance, mnie 


pursuit of the Salli 
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tne Religion, (lkgck. xi. 19, 20. )——5. 


XVI. 


the Young admonished, (1 Kings x 
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To carol forth the great Creator’s praise; 

Or, wrapt in visions of eternal day, 

Have gaz‘d on truth in Zion’s heavenly Way ; 

Swect bard ! may this thine image, all i know, 

Or ever may, of Cow per here below, 

Teach one 
love, 

To seek and find thee in the realms above! 


SLICATIONS. 


12.)——6. Zhe Goshel demands 
serves tiention, (Mark iv. 


and de- 


The sufferti, gs of our Saviour 2CCPS8Q- 
TY, (He bb. VL. 10,)—8. Zhe Condemna- 


tion of Self-will, (Job xxxiv. 33,9, 
The Secure alarmed, (Amos v1. 
10. On Progress in Neligion, | (Joshua 
Ki. Lj Ll. Zhe Privileges of the 
Righteous, (Psaim Ixxxiv. 11.)—12. 
The Condition cf Christians in the 
World, (St. Jon xvi. 15. } 

Of these sermons it is observable, 
thet they abound in wetghty and im- 
pressive areuUmelts, pte that their great 
aim is to establish an indissoluble con. 
nection between the privileges which 
the Gospel bestows, and the character 
which the Gospel requires. We are 
the more pl seed to remark, and the 
prompt to record this circum- 
stance, since the expericnce of recent 
times shows, that those endeavours are 
by nO means unseasonable, which pious 
wien Cmplov, to repress a tendency to 
wuthorized application, and an an- 
ian perversion ef the doctrines of 
the free grace of God, revealed in the 
Cro spel ot Chayist. 

The selection of a few passages from 
this volume will enable cur readers, in 
appreciate the cha- 
ructer of the rest of the work ; while, at 
the same timc, it will give publicity to 
some pust and important remarks. 

In the following quotation, we ob- 
serve a specimen of a very desirable 
conlidence and caution— 
of coutide coing as far as the 
Word of God will carry us; and of cau- 
tion in not attempting to go further. 


L. joe 


vs crt? 
Mio Vv 


an un 


tInow 


some measure, to 


ussociation of 


Ce, li) 


‘Real religion is of a divine original: it 
never wold have had an. existence in the 
world without the revelation of God; and it 
never will have an existence in the soul with- 
out the operation of God. There is, ind eed, 
some difficulty attending the discussion of this 
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subject; for the more spiritual any work of 


God is, the more remote will it necessarily be 
found from human comprehension. Our Sa- 
yjour compares this influence to the operation 
of the wind, which, of all the phenomena of 
nature, 18 the least apprehensible in its es- 
sence, and the most sensible in its effects. 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof; but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so 
js every one that is born of the spirit. The 
doctrine has also been much abused. It has 
been often so managed. as to make the sinner, 
while in his natural state, to appear unfortu- 
nate, rather than criminal, and to render the 
use of means and exertions needless. ‘he 
sacred writers do not inform us where pre- 
cisely diligence and dependence unite, or how 
they blend through the whole course of the 
christian life: but they assure us of the reality 
and constancy of their union; they inform us 
that there is no inconsistency between the 
command and the promise; that it is our 
duty as well as privilege, to ‘be filled with 
the spirit ;? and that we are to work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling; ror 
itis God that worketh in us to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure.” (p. 91.) 


No man whois much acquainted with 
the state of what is denominated the 
religious world, will question the truth 
of the statement, or the seasonableness 
of the admonitions contained in the {ol- 
lowing extracts. 


‘It is 2 lamentable reficction, that all the 
concern many of our hearers lave with ser- 
mons, consists in hearing them. They do not 
consider hearing’ as the means of becoming 
religious—it ts their religion. ‘They conclude 
tha: their duty is over when the discourse is 
ended—whereas it is then only begun. {n- 
stead of carrying off portions of divine wisdom 
to illuminate their lives, they leave behind 
them all the instructions they have received. 
They do not take the word of God along with 
them, to guide them in their ordinary waik, 
to arm them against temptation, to furnish 
them with the cautions of prudence, to stimu- 
late them to universal conscientiousness.— 
Theirtempers are unsubdued, unsoftened, un- 
Suictified : their conversation produces none 
of ‘the fruit of the spirit, which is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance” But the 
word of God is practical: every truth is an- 
hounced to accomplish some purpose. If it 
Tevealg a refuge, it is that you may enter it 
and be safe: if it proclaims a remedy, itis that 
you may use it; it is not your hearing of it, 
but your applying it, that will save you from 
death.” (p. 174. ) 


The next quotation we shall make 
contains the exposure of an error, 
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which, though not perhaps very com- 
mon, is yet so injurious, that the pos- 
sibility of its existence in the mind of 
any of our readers, is sufficient to 
induce us to lay the passage before 
them. 


“ As Christians are to think of living fora 
while in the world, it is not unseasonable for 
them to be affected with its occurrences and 
changes. Some plead fora kind of abstracted 
and sublimated devotion; which the circum. 
stances in which they are pluced by their Cre- 
ator render equally impracticable and absurd. 
They are never to notice the afiairs of govern. 
ment, or the measures of nimiunistration ; wat 
or peace, liberty or slavery, plenty or scarcity, 
taxes or Moncey to pay their debts, all is to be 
equally indifferent to them; they are to leave 
these carnal and worldly things toothers But 
have they not bodies ? Have they not families ? 
Is religion founded on the ruins of humanity ? 
Wien a man becomes a christian, does he 
cease to be a member of civil society ? Allow- 
ing that he is not the owner of the ship, but 
only a passenger in it, has he nothing to awa- 
ken his concern in the voyage ? If he be only 
a traveller towards a better country, is he to 
be teld that, because he ts at an inn which he 
is soon to leave, it should not excite anv emo- 
tion in him, whether it be invaded by robbers, 
or consumed by flames before the morning ?” 
(p. 362.) 


Our approbation of the general ten- 
dency of this work must bave already 
appeared, from what has been said re- 
specting it. It will be found edifying 
to those, who, without looking for great 
correciness of style or precision of 
ideas. read sermons for the purpose of 
strengthening their religious feclings, 
confirming their christian hopes, and 
correcting their practical errors; while 
to those, who read with a view to the 
solution of scripture difficulties, or a 
critical adjustment of the nicer points 
of controversial theology, it will present 
few aitractions. Dclineation of charac- 
ter, and not doctrinal definition, consti- 
tutes the leadiny feature of this volume. 
It may be added, that in the selection 
and discussion of his subjects, the au- 
thor seems, in general, to have had in 
view the limprovement of those persons 
who have already acquired some know- 
ledge of sound dectrine, and made some 
progress in a religious course ; reuther 
than the communication of first princi- 
pies to the ignorant, or the application 
of warning and reproof to the irreligious 
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Justice, however, compels us to re- 
mark, that the style of these sermons 
is, in many places, defective ; for, not 
to instance those violations of the plain 
rues of grammar, which, perhaps, only 
mark haste and carclessness, it is fre. 
quentiy Wanting in simpilictly and pre- 
That we may not be thousgat 
an over tastidiousuess, we 
beg leave to refer the reader, In sup- 
port of our ep) lon, among other pts- 
suges, to p. 269 and 270. and p, 322— 
326. We are the more anxious to 
notice a defect of this sort, because we 
think we can discern the growing pre- 

valence of a bad taste in the composi- 
tion of sermons. Instead of that chaste. 
ness of siyie, and that unaffected and 
artless simp: icity. whieh are particu 
larly requisite either in discussing or 
enforcin : the great truths of Curistian- 
ity,we often meet, in modern discourses, 
with inflated lancuage, necdiess ampli- 
ication, meretricious and cumbrous or- 
naments, false or confused metaphors, 
and attempts to surprise by antithesis 
and point. ‘That these are not requisite 
to give force and effect to the exposi- 
tion ef christian doctrine, or the ear- 
nestness of christian exhortation, has 
been abundanily proved. They may 
excite, it is true, the admiration of the 
ignorant and misjudging ; but they 
serve, at the same time, to conceal 
from his view the plain and practical 
moral, which it ought to be the main ob- 
ject of a sermon toconvey. We mean 
not to apply these last observations par- 
ticularly to the sermons before us, but 
have taken this opportunity of calling 
the attention of young divines to a sub- 


cislon 
to exercise 


ject well deserving of ik. 

We object also to such low — 
trivial expressions as the following 
“ sailing round views of things,” fe. 
45.) “IT would drop before you the 
commands of God,’ (p. 297, &c.) We 
couid wish also another expression had 
been substituted for that which, in the 
24ta line of the 41st page, Is applied to 
the Christian who exhibits patience in 
the midst of persecution; and we think 
that it must appear to the author him- 
self, upon more mature consideration, 
to be wholly improper and disallowable. 
The assertion advanced inthe 7th page, 
respecting the inefficiency of endea- 
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vours to render the great religious, 
‘© all exertions to render the great re. 
ligious have hitherio proved ineffecty- 
al,’’ cer tafnly requires some qualifica- 
tion. In its present form, it consists 
neither with scripture nor experience, 
We were surprised at the 368th page, 
by the foilowing passage, which we 
conceive to be at variance wita the 
general strain of these discourses, “ A 
reai Ciristian,”’ it is there remarked, 
‘* may have too keen a reiish for tie 
allowed indulgences of lite. He may 
be too cazer to *add nouse to house, 
and to join fieid to field.” He may * load 
himself with thick clay,’ and go on 
heavily. He may ‘touch the unclean 
thing,’ and soil ‘the fine linen, which 
is the righteousness of the saints ;’ and 
wear a ‘gyarment spotted with the flesh.’ 
He may spread earth over his affec- 
tions and damp their ardour.’? Now 
we should have supposed that some of 
these strong and prominent features 
of earthly-mindedness could scarcely 
have been considered as constituting a 
part of the character of a rea/ Chris- 
tian, and that the persons to whom they 
were justly applicable ought to have 
been led to question the justice of their 
claim to that title. The only conse- 
quences, however, with which the 
preacher endeavours to alarm their 
fears, on account of this worldly state 
of heart, are, that * there will be little 
spirituality in their conversation ; little 
life in ordinances ; little pleasure in 
drawing near to God ; a loss of inward 
peace ; Corroding care ; a dread of af- 
fliction ; a thorny dying pillow :” such 
an one, he adds, * will be a stumbling 
block to the weak, and a distress to the 
strong; nor will his religion stand 
forth prominently enough to be visible 
and striking to them that are without.’ 

But would it not have been an act of 
kindness to such an one, as well as more 
consistent with the word of God, to 
have endeavoured to persuade him that 
not having * crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts,’ he was not 
Christ’s ; that walking not after the 
spirit, but after the flesh, for him there 
was condemnation ; and that loving the 
world, he was still the enemy of God: 
to have warned him not to allow any 
one to deceive him with vain words. 
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because for such things sake, covetous- v. 2.) says, the text ‘ presents to our 
ness, &c. “ the wrath of God cometh view seven considerable circumstances. 


on the children of disobedience ;’’ 1. Who?! Christ. 

urging him, at the same ume, while 2. Wha? guve 

yet in the land of the living,” and, 3. Wiom ! himself. 

«in the place of hope.” to make his 4. To whom ? to God. 

eviling and election sure, by turning 5. For whom ? for us. 

wholly fro:n his sins to God ? 6. Alter what manner? an offering 
We add, however, with much plea- and sacrifice. 

sure, that the general scope and ten- 7. Of whateifect? of a sweel savour. 

dency of these discourses is very far These seven circumstances, thus 


removed from any design of lowering coliccted from the tcxt, are made the 
the standard of christian practice ; on subject of his sermon, and ave discuss- 
the contrary, they are caiculated ina ed in the order in which they ere enu- 
high degree to promote holiness of merated, and the result of the whole is 
heart and life, and to recommend gen- a Clear and impressive explination of 
uine and practical piety. the Apostie’s words ; so that a person 

We have noticed their faults with who should hear this sermon, or one 
less reluctance, because the celebrity similarly construcied, would find bim- 
of Mr. Juy, as a preacher, rendering it seif ubie, without any extraordinary ei- 
more than probable that his sermons fort of memory, and simply by a recur- 
may pass through more editions than rence to the text, to retrace all the 
one, we rely on lis candour for an im- leading ideas of the sermon in the ordei 
paral reconsideration of the passages and connection in which they we 
on which we have commented. brought forward. 

We take the opportunity, which the This subject is of some importance ; 
consideration of these sermons affords and perhaps at some future period we 
us, of stating an observation, which has may find occasion and leisure to re- 
oltcn occurred to us, respecting a sume it. 


method of treating texts, which was eee 

freque: itly employed by old divines, LIIL Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of 
and which some modern ones have Christianity : addressed to a Countr} Conzre 
happily adopted. This method, of = &##or. Anonymous pp. 246. 12mo, Cadell 
which the 4th, 7th, llth, and 12th of THis volume contains cighteen ser- 


the sermons which we have now re- mons. ‘The first is on the evidences 
viewed, furnish some exemplification, and gweneral contents of the Holy Scrip- 
consists in ¢aking a text (as it were) /o tures; the second states what the New 
jiieces, and drawing from the several Testament teaches us concerning the 
propositions and terms contained in it, character of Christ; the third is on the 
the matter and arrangement of the ser- example of Christ. The remaining 
mon. How this differs from the mode subjects are as follows: Baptism, The 
sometimes adopted, of using a text Lord’s Supper. The Sabbath. The 
simply as a mosto, it is unnecessary to Christian Festivals.  Glorifying God. 
point out. The superiority of the Duty to Parents. The ‘Temptations of 
ormer plan over the latter is great, Youth. The Duties of the murricd 
and comprises many advantages, accrue State. The Duties of People in a 
ing both to the writer and reader, or low Estate. The Opportunities which 
preacher and hearer. ‘That we may all persons have of doing good. ‘The 
set in a clear and strong point of view proper Behaviour under Afllictions. 
the nature of the method to which we Forgiveness of Iniuries. The duties 
reler, we will quote a striking example of the Aged. ‘The Hour of Death. 
of it, which occurs in a sermon pub- The future State of Good and Bad 
lished in the year 1630 ; the author of Men. 

Which, after citing as his text the The simplicity with which these dis- 
words—* He hath given himself for us courses are written is well calculated 
cn offering and a sacrifice to God for to intuse into uneducated people the 
© sweet emelling savour.’ (Ephes. knowledge of those important polits 
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which the author handies ; and this un- 
questionably is a great as well as rare 
qualification In the composition of ser- 
MONS, We likewise euhis with 
pleasure In this volume, a happy avoid- 
all tersns which are not hevet to 
of the common people, 
while, at the same ume, the language 
never sinks Into meanness: these are 
the pecuilar exccilences of the voluime 
before us. These exceilences, how- 
ever, are accompanied with some de- 
lects ; (what human composition was 
ever free from them!) Tie book 
tains a great deal of instruction, 
pathos Is wanting. It is not 
ito alone which tue common people 


ance of 
thie capacity 


Con- 
but 
informa- 


need; they need, as well as their supe- 
iors, to be addressed in a manner suit- 


ed to eacite, as well as to iform the 
but in this respect, the ser- 
us are certainly delective. 


hearer ; 
ops before 


-_ 


i hey are more didacuc than persuasive, 


aba the ap| yliculions are olten cold and 
unintere SUD. While, therefore, we 


’ sachers, 
as affording good examples of simple 
statement and plain language, we would 
advise them to add to these valuable 
qualities, In their own compositions, 
the se awakening appeals to the con- 
evan, und those warm addresses to 
the heart, without which instruction 
will cenerally tail of producing its pro- 
git cliect. 

Phe title page of this volume seems 
to promise an exhibition of ‘4e doctrines 
of Christianity. Js this respect how- 
ever, It cannot be considered as com- 
very Important doctrines 
overlooked, or but shghily 


recommend them to young pr 


? 
Miele PA 


a 


are 


SOMmMe 
either 
such as salvation by 
yusufication by faith; the necessity of 
regeneration; sanctification by the Ho- 
y ~~ These are unquestionably 
eriitl omissions,as they constitute the 
an essence of ciliristian doctrine. 
We should also have been gratified to 
have secn a more frequent refereice to 
Jesus Christ as the enly ground of a 
sinner’s hope, and the only source of 
spiritual biessings ; for though there is 
an explicit acknowledement of him in 
these Capacities, yet he does not suffi- 
ciently appear as the sun of the author’s 
system. 
We have 


noticed ; CTace ; 


observed several inaccura 
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cies in the author’s statements of doc. 
trinal subjects, but as they seem to us 
either to arise from, or to be closely 
connected with, that partial exposition 
of the leading truths of religion which 
has been already adverted to, we shall 
not think it necessary to particularize 
them. 

The morality of these discourses is, 
in general, very pure; but we question 
whether it be sufficiently extensive, 
The seat of christian morality Is in the 
heart, and Christianity, asa justly cele- 
brated writer has well observed, is “a 
religion of motives :” but in the ques. 
tions, for example, which this writer 
advises his hearers, (p. 53) to put to 
themselves every evening, we observe 
that the state of the heart, and the cur- 
rent of the affections, are scarcely at- 
tended to. He will better comprehend 
the object of the present remark, if he 
compare with the passage Just mention- 
ed the form of self-examination pre- 
scribed by Dr. Deddridge in his “ Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” 
or the resolutions of the pious Bishop 
Beveridge, contained in his “ Private 
Thoughts.”’ 

In the commendation, however, 
which we have given to this author’s 
morality, we doubt whether the Ser- 
mon on the Observance of the Sabbath 
can be included. ‘he author speaks 
of sanctifying the innocent fileasures of 
life by uniiing them with religion; but 
he has not said any thing which is cal- 
culated to inform the reader, what he 
means by this vague language. Many 
will deem those things to be innocent 
pleasures, which tend to the violstion 
of an excellent rule given by our au- 
thor in one part of the same sermon, 
viz. that “when the service of the 
church is over, the remainder of the 
day should be spent in such a manner, 
as not to lose the advantages we have 
gained.’ (p. 74.) Butthese advantages 
are often lost by appropriaung the “re- 
mainder of the day’? to what are called 
the innocent plcasures uf Ufe. 


to be a master stroke of the enemy ol 


our souls, to draw many who attend the 
church In the morning into such amuse- 
ments afterwards, as efface the serious 
impressions that may have been made 
on their minds in the early part of the 
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day. The author has, indeed excepted 
soning and excessive drinking” from 
lowed indulgences of the Lerd’s 
should have gone much 

have 
strict- 





the «! 
day; but he 
fyrcoer, aud he certainly might 
without presursing the 
jewish sabbath. 

After animadvert ine on this lax pas- 
is but : inelion to say, that the 
as, in the conclusion of the dis- 
course. proposed net only an unexcep- 
conabie, but a laudable method of fille 
ing Vp the remainder of the day; a 
method moreover, which perfectly har- 
s with the intention of the sab- 


Goi 


L < v 
Hess ta a 


mehizi 


u 
erhe leisure which Sunday affords, can 
ver be filed un more delightfully than ia 

practising: the ¢ lessons we have learnt at ChUrCh, 

end in § Vile to © hers what God jas given to 
is; Jf s 4 poor sick nerebbuur cann ot go ta 

' } ee ’ ' ’ ’ 

churca, a kind friend Way Pest te skessons, 

orsav a prayer to him at home; or mav tell 

hin tie cexT. and Prat he can re¢ ailes os the 


he is in afflicticn, a kind frend 


ae ir Bar 
reimous consgaiion 


sermon. If 
may share with him the 
he has himseifreceived. If be ts in poverty, 
friend has neither silver mer gold to 
besiow. he perhaps may spare him a little of 
his unday’s meal; or if not, he may at icast 
speak comfort to his seul, [ie may tcli him 
What he has just heard ef him who for our 
sakes beeame who sufiered more than 
ver mon cid, and who calls us to take un the 
cross. and follow him through the sorro 
this hte, to the everlasting happiness of the 
children should speud 


ana tant 


poor 
< 

AY 
wd Gl 


next — who have 
some part of the day in teaching them thei 
an f spould gladly aceept every 2 S18. 

it is offered by the ¢! ergy, or by 
Those who have performed 

these dt ies to the best of their power, will sit 
down with double pleasure to their cheerful 
meal, and bless God for it with a Joyfal heart. 
is service in the afternoon, they will 
heed not anv exhortation to go there, for it 
willbe theirdelight. Inthe evenings, I weuld 
reconpaend, what is practised in some places, 
that there should be a friendly society of those 
! God; who may meet together in or- 
der tat some one of them may read the £i- 
re book, tothe rest; that those 

t read themselves, may have the 
hearin the word of God, and 
ing hke Christians.” (p. 73 


} ‘ 
duty, 
Uli- 


tance Uh 


“Gay SC pt is. 


iihere 


/ 
riCay 


’ 
’ orcs a 


lith sermon, which is on the 

cuties of the married state, we think 

vould make a very instructive small 

act to give away; and we should, 

therefore, be glad to see it in the cata- 

“rue of those useful pieces which are 
Christ. Observ. No. 10. 
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published by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge. The 
following extract on the subject of edu- 
cation deserves particular atiention. 


“On this subject { wish to address myself 
particularly to the mothers, for they are 
commonly intrusted with the most important 
part of education. The temper and disposi- 
tion, the habit of obedience, and the first prin- 
ciples of religion, should ail be formed during 
the first six or seven years, when the child is 

chiefly under the care of the mother. Wo- 
men,ii they are what my ought to be, seem 
particu larly suited to this task, from the gen 
Ueness and tenderness of their ¢ lispositions, 
and the happy art which they possess of gain- 
ing: affection, and softenin: * authority by kind. 
ness. Butthey are apt to fall into some errers 
trom which I wish to guard them. They do 
rot always consider the absolute ns ecessity ¢ of 
2 child obedience irom the very first. 

rn this les- 
learnt by 
he should 


1) 
te aching 

y t ~ e 1, lan 
Be pOFVC tc CaN spe ak, ! ne shouid Ht ae 


son, wien sconer oF tater must be 


every crested being. From infancy 

be taueht that nothing is to be gained by pas- 
sion and crying. Thisis attended with very 
} I ‘it be done before any bad 


Hittle me alee. if 
Nts are formed, and custom will soon make 

sy tothe child: but we often see mothers, 
and especialiy amongst the poor, who never 
alicmpt to govern their children till their ht- 
tle passions have gained se sire: — 
that they know not how to conquer them, ex- 
cept by methods which would naeeslinins ean 
necessary if they had been taight obecrence 
trom ihe very first, If at child ‘has been aCe 


€ istomed Orn j fancy ti ao what 


much 


* 


ha ie 1 «6 
sic is bid ; 


! > » ~ . 
and af his little heart has beea gained by the 
kindness of a prudent mother, her displeasure 


t 
"rb 8 ° ; 


her praise wiil be his 
and ure al- 
that the parent did net 

It is observed of one 
ible 


rey I. ee hbiows 
most aiwavs preofs 
know how to 01 ern, 
sect of Christians, who have a remark: 
command over thei that her i never 
‘aise their voices in speaking to their children, 
or ever permit them to sp: alr loud to each 
other. ‘Phe good cffects of this rule wil be 
evideny to ail who stcadil pursue it. The 
child will hee end tothe meaning of your words, 
instend of being frightened with und of 
them, and will soon know that he is governed 
bike a reas nable creature, and not like a brute 
beast, which has no understanding. 

edit his oalet being 
child being accustomed te nomediate and 
re nly obedience, without dispute or murmur, 
it remains that vou use this power for his real 
vood. Carefully watch the very lirst apnear- 


ance of 


j passions, 


the so 


Ghee ors and the 


disposi! tio 
‘ 


anv thing wrong in his , and 
check it immediately. Carefully guard agsinst 


deceit. Te — iy? mto own his faults; and 
when he does so, forgive them; but convince 
him that they are faults, and must be rocted 
out. Above all, give ium early impressions of 
religion ; teach him to fear God, anc to tremble 


4}? 
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atthe punishments prepared for the wicked 
in the next wocld. This is what we all ougde 
to fear.” (p. 143—146.) 


——a— 


LUV. Sacred Literature, 
Book «f Genesis, collected and 
promote the Knowledge, and evince the Excel- 
dence of the Ho'» Scriptures. v Joun 
FravKs, A M of Halfax, Chaplain to the 


or Remarks tipon the 
arranged, ta 


Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetown — pp. 480. 
Price 8s, in boards. Rivington, 1802. 


Mr. Franks here communicates to us 
the fruit of much reading, in which he 
seems to have cmploved himself, not 
as « devourer 
business: whenever be met with a pas- 
care explanatory y or illustrative of the 
Holy Scriptures, he seized it for future 
use; and has now given to the public 
the treasures which he has been years 
in collecting. 

In laving before our readers an ac- 
count of a work of this kind, nothing 
can be attempted but a general repori. 
We can give no extracts as specimens 
of the perforn junce, inasmuch us being 
a compilation from different writers, 
the manner Is almost as various 2s the 
original authors are numerous Of the 
general design, however, of the werk, 
we can speak favourably. We think 
that Mr. Fronks, by his selections, has 
added considerably to the helps for ex- 
pliining the Sucred Writings; and that 
his book may be very serviceable to 

those whose office it is to inculcate the 

knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; not 
only as it may assist them to surmount 
some difficulties. but hkewise ss it may 
serve to point cut tothem useful topics 
of instruction, to be drawn from dif- 
ferent texts. It should be noticed here, 
that Mr. iranks has had in view the 
improvement of his reader’s heart, as 
well as the information cf bis mind. 

In many of the extracts contained In 
this volume, the cause of piety, and not 
merely that ef viiictu. is served; 
whereas, in former publications of this 
sort, though we may have had no rea- 
son to complain of the want of litera- 
ture, there has often been a miserable 
dearth of every thing which has a me- 
ral or religions tendency. 

As the beok we are now considering 
is likely to he used chieily as a book of 
reference, we conceive that an index, 
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comprehending at “ns all subjects of 
importance, such as The Fall of Man, 
the Origin of Suecrifice, the Colour of 
Negroes, Poiy gamy, &C. would be a 
cousiderable Improvement. 

The work might also, we apprehend, 
be improved in some places, by an onno- 
tation on the crigmal author. An ex. 
tract which, taken in toto, may deserye 
mr place in the collection, may yet con- 
tuin an obscure e€ xpressio n, ‘aa @ DOsi- 
tion not strictiv dcicusible. In either 
case, a note from the compiler seems 
te be requisite. The object of the work 
betns notso much tote}! the world what 
certain authors have written, as to assist 
the person who is endeavouring to dis. 
cover ihe true sense of the Holy Scrip. 
tures. 

A few more notes like that which 
the reader will find on the 92d remark, 
in which Mr. Frenks poiiits out to the 
inquiring situdept such writers as have 
yntered purticulariy into an investiga- 
tion of the subject of it, would likewise 
be usetul. 

To s.ve the time, and avoid the per- 
plexity cf reading what Is not conclu. 
sively written, itis much to be desired 
that great readers would point out to 
those who come after them, such au 
thors as have best surceeded in prose- 
curing those great and Important in 
quiries, which are of general interest, 
and from whem much valuable infor: 
mation oo the points in question may 
be obtained. We hope to see this dene, 
should Mr. Franks’s book reach a s¢- 
cond edition. 
es of future Gratitude ant 
Section, to prove a due Sense of past 
Mercies. A Sermon preached on Tuesday, 
the First of Fuire, 1802, being the Day ap- 
pointed by Roval Authority for a General 
Lharkrs sgeong to Almighty God for the se: 
tirn of Peace iv the Rev. Sir ADAM 
Gorpon, Bart. M.A. &c. London, R- 
vingtons and Hatchard, p. 41. 


LV. The 


Cire ms: 


THe Rev. “ This zs the 


day which the Lord 


Baronet’s text, 
hath 7} 


rejoice and be glad therein, is taken from 
the cxvuith Psalm, the main scope 0 
which he conceives to be peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the occasion of his sermon, 
and at the same time calculated to raise 
the thoughts of his hearers to ings 
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ade, we wu 





far 
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govey and to remind them of their 
everlustine peace; a peace, he adds, of 
fue Digber value than the mere cessa- 
tion of hostilities with any earthly foes. 


“We shalldo well, my brethren,” he ob- 
serves, to advert to the prodigious blessings 
of a Redeemer; by whom the pledge of our 
ener asting peace was esta! btished with the be 
ther, aid “Visi bly confirmed by our Lord’s as- 
gendnge up on biel fi to procure gifts for men ; tO 
plead the elicacy of his sufferings for us; 
and throuvh the influence of his oly Spirit, 
to prepare us for a place in his heavenly res 
of this world passeth away,—all 
that it inherit shall dissolve ;——peace, im the 
duration of time, shall succeed war,and war 
pence: but the pious Cliristian’s peace shall 


The fashion 


yy » ’ _ 
never ve brofen Ina strictly cpiritnal sense, 
the eclore, it miav be said, that the Lord zs be- 
, a>? ae or ? “5 . , ‘ /, , vs . 2 = : , 
ULefie om SL ition, if at rhe MaG?Ce of JE and 
lo e op af fe) vne// sa ¢ af rae r) shit > © t 
Bede U8 2 ERO CWRU IS OF TRE Tignleaus ¢ O 


Wh sacs og? exrdar + . , eo 4 Ss porle ’ 
aii Watt? Peay’ O iby Ol LAS’ Saviour iavl reGeinp- 
ee , 

tion.” (p. 14.) 


We perfectly arree with the author 
inthinkine that the deliverance we have 
expemenced, from thresten ed persecu- 
tion, and the interval of quict with which 
the long-suffering of the Aunighty has 
“should remind the 
ministers of our 
tu review the 

conduct; to 


now favoured us, 
chief and all inferior 
excellent establishment 

errors of their respective 
’ 


endeavour to correct the prevaling 
guor in the cause of religion, und the 
qvuses that have crept in through in- 


doience and neglect; and to emulate 
each other in an arduous zeal to pro- 
mote the worship of God.” 


“itis,” he continues, ‘in shunning the light 
of G Ms wo ‘d, je forsaking the truths re- 
commended in it, that all the direct misfor- 
fortunes ar heis appointed servants have origi. 
hated, from the ungracious fall of old Eli's 
fons, to the v, licentions. 
Ness, and prosaneness of the corrunted Church 
of Rome. And all who shoeht the vwenuine, and 
ony saving doctrine of the scriptures, viz. the 
Disinitv of Christ, the Univ of the Trinity ; 
imptert faith inthe efficacious atonemcat of 
the Redeemer; and constant praver for sanc- 
tification by his Holy Spirit: Every one, ; Say, 
who thinks lightly of these priinary principles 
of his belief, of these essential weapons ‘of his 
warfare, and neglects to recommend and en- 
8 ‘ce them, will be found guilty of the foulest 

ellion and ingratitude against the Divine 
service he has enlisted, and 


' , 
nunisned heterodox 


Me ter in whose : 
increase the number of those rrace less apse 
lates, who, from a disa‘tected, or leentious 
conduct, will finally proveke the Lord to de- 
liver the ark of his covenant into the hand of 
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the enemy, as be did that of his transgressing 
people of old, for a seuson of woeful triai, and 
us a punishment for their obstinate disobedi- 
ence, and numerous backslidings.” (p. 10.) 


To this passage a note is subjoined, 
the whoie of wich we think it may be 
useful to transcribe. 


“These are the orthodex tenets, so hard 
for the inbred pride of a fallen nature to sub- 
mit to; but of such moment to cur eternal 
terest, that the great enemy of souls avails 
hits: If of the 4 vais wisdom of philosophy (or 
opposition of science falsely so called) to ar- 
raign the justice, ard doubt the mercy of the 
Creator towards his ofiending creatures. Wis 
this spirit of unbelief that possessed the hete- 
rodox comenders, in the earliest ages of the 
Church, and still actuates every inveterate op- 
poser of the genuine doctrine of the cross, 
Which is founded on the inscrutable-mystery of 
the incarnation of God the Son, and the infi- 
nite nature of his atonement. Not being able 
(ike Nicodemus) to discover how this can be, 
by the rush-light «+f corrupted reason, these 
men (wise in their own Concerts) auc pulled 
up wilh their intellectual attainments, called 
In the most malignant of the human passions, 
torevile and de prade the supporters of the 
truth. as recorded in God’s holy word :—that 
heti-born spirit which discovered itself mw the 
rebellion and fall of our first parents, sieving 
hard to resist the wisdom and goodness of 
God, in the mode of man’s redemption. It is 
the highest mtercst of the enemy to promote 
this unbehef, because be knows there neither 
is nor can be wea apes wey of salvation for 
the creature he first tempted to rebel, and 
still labours to ruin. But when the mind, by 
the exercise of due humility, ts disposed to re- 
ceive the truth, as itis in Jesus Christ, it then 
appes s so far from a difficulty, that it be- 
comes the easiest thing to reeencile to our 
feclings, that we sre in a lost condition, with- 
out infinite mterference. ‘Lhus is fulfilled «he 
promise of God’s revea Ming unto babes, w at 
he hides from the wise and prudent (in th. 
own esteem.) Its this happy faith, this glo- 
rious end eternal truth, that Exposes the real 
Chlimstian to the scotls of the wicked, and the 
taunts of a vain philosophy, because he has hap- 
pily found that the stone which the builders re- 
fused, is become t the head stone of the corner, 
and itistruly marvellous tn his eves: humility 
and gratitude unite to render it so; for what so 
natural and plain to unprejudiced reason, as 
the utter impossibility of a creature who had 
fir rfen d and lost its ortginal power of acting 
right, by transgressing the counsel of its Ma- 
ker, either to recover itself by its own dimi- 
nished abiity, orto make ample satisfaction to 
a being of infinite purity, without renewed 
power (from that source whence any can be 
derived) on one case, or free pardon from him 
in the other. No; the remedy, in the very 
nature of things, could only proceed from the 
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divine author of the original degree of perfec- 
tion conferred on the creature, and who being 
infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness, could 
aione devise tie means of reconciliation: this 
was done throieh the mysterious union of the 
divine and human nature, in God’s dearly be- 
loved Son, and herein consi 
redemption, which if it exceeds the wisdom 
of angels to investigate, it cannot be surpri- 
ing that it should bafite the shallow under. 
standing of mere mortals. Man is pot sensi- 
ble himeelf of his extreme depravity im anun 
rovenerate state, and therefore net competent 
to sales of the danger he is in, without an in- 
terest in the Redeemer’s merits; but he who 
knew what was in man, foresaw and foretold 
the necessary exertion of divine power for hits 
salvation, and in merev iifinite, vouclhsafed to 


mee pe ss ee “@ 
accomplish it.” (p 08---30.) 


yIcatian, the Baro! wet dw ‘ells 


} ° t° ert ra a 
tn Cri the SI dt ‘schism, 


In his ap 


at some lene ‘ 
and siron: ely exhorts his hearers to 
guard against its seductions; but we 


will not follow him throuch this 
his discourse, in which he counters with 
more discrimination than ts usual, those 
Who hie conceives by their enthusiasm 
and purty zeal, to be injuriag the cause 
of resi — 


“The hackne red term of meth ncism, *he op- 

serves, * (ile simple ori min of which is not un- 

derstoca | of these who inveigh 

against it) su as aterm of re- 

prose) Bus. fr rom the too prevailing unconcern 
i; 


resnec ine ‘religious matiers,it is now to be con. 


oy a f anes 


vs ’ 
MALLY eet ec 


side red r ath PAS ait apna acti on; for 
itis only requisite,in these our lukewarm days, 


to make a as mine pe of regularity, as to 
sacred things; toe ultivate the religious inter- 
ests of children and servants; to be > exact in 
honours; the Lord’s car; exem ‘oat yina 


gratety isense of our returnin s supptic 5 oft ood, 


and worl ld}y ec: mor ES:s cautious of . eing | if ect- 
ed by profane scciety, and Genios tinge amuse. 


ments ; conscientious in ab dine “ the charre 
of our appointed stations, end faithful in de- 
claring, the whole counsel of God, and the on- 
lv possible ground and hope of sals ‘ation In 
short, itis sufficient onty to be resolute in de- 
livering the truth as it isin Jesus Christ, and 
the most discreet and orthodox Christian shall 
not fail branded ae the indiscrim}- 

nate, opprobrious denomination of methodist ; 

but this will not deter the faithful servant 
from fulfilling his most solemn engagements, 
and exalting the Saviour’s praise: he knows 
that the master himself endureth terms of the 
most slanderous reproach; § The servant is 
not greater than his 1, ord’ He has foretold, 
that his true disciples must expect the same 
usage from the ignorant and wicked that he 


received ; that uiose that live godly in Christ 
Jesus, shall €sufler persecution, 


bag 
Dee 
me 


and that in 


the world they shall have tribulation ;’ but all 
these things they esteem as nought,nay, rather 


sts the mystery of 


part of 


glory in them, knowing that their Lord }ay) 
overcome the world for them.” (p. 36, 27 ) 
We find ourselves competied to dis. 
sent fromthe Reverend Baronet’s re. 
marks on the causes of the late scare. 
ty. We — not to profess our dis- 
belief of the existence, to any material 
extent, of those evils of monopoly and 
combination which have been so claao- 
rously charged against the dealers in 
corn, and which is here strenuously 
maintained. On this subject, the pa 
per signed B. T. in our number for 
April last, page 228, has already ex. 


7 . . 
pressed our sentiments. 
me aa — co ale 
LVi. Christian Zeues: a oer 10 preached at 
’ ’ , P } ; ‘y | 
Zic oOcor CHih? Cis Love WW tit. Ala Y, 
166 a vejare tLe Corre aioli soard in Lisi 


(en of the socrety mm Scotland, Pn cor porated 

doy ud resi? ‘ Jor ag Pas ating Christian 
Anowle je in : e His ohla ds a ni Islands. Bi 
Joszern Be: ones, A. M., London, Wil- 


liams, 1802. pp. 52. 
In this Sermon, the Auther, aiming 
too much at fine writing, has frequent. 
ly obscured his meaning by the glare 
of his metaphors, and the unnecessary 
multiniication of his words. ‘Lhe dis- 
course indicates, It is true, considera. 
ble ability; but 1t shews a defective 


@ 


judgment with respect to the true 
standard of litcrarv exceifence, and 


a 
\ 
' 
} 
. 


ich requires much correction. 
yle is flerid and declamatory, and 
the ingenuity of the writer scems to 
have been employed in crowding 3s 
many splendid images as he could col- 
lect into the narrow compass of a ser- 
mon. It bears, therefore, but a faint 
resembiance to the simplicity of those 
models of evangelical instruction, with 
which the ‘Scriptures have furnished 
us. We give the following passage as 
a specimen of the author’s manner : 


taste w 


‘Lhe st 


“ — zeal is uncertain and mortal; | 
must be fanned by the gale of adventitious 
circumstances ; it is merely occasional ; it in- 
termits; it is a meteor which streams throug! 
the sky with momentary beauty; now it 
sparkles ; now it expires. Not so pure and 
undetiled zeal: this is permanent ; kindled by 
the breath of the Almigity, it shines like the 
glory of the day, and is destined to shine when 
that glory is turned into gloom; destined to 
soar above pyramids, and hilis, and clouds, 
and stars; destined to survive the catastro- 
phe of the e arth, and the visibie heavens, and 
then to mingle with the flames of devotio?, 
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yiich blaze eternally around the throne of 
> (p. 14.) 

But notwithstanding the faults of 
syle here noticed, we have derived 
much pleasure from the sentiments 

waned mm the Sermon, which are in 
conprel yust, and frequently striking. 
however, a good deal sur- 
prised, that when the preacher bad oc- 
cosion In a mixed assembly to condemn 
the vice of censoriousness, the only In- 

ace he produced of it should have 
been Gue as remote as pessible from 
the consclences of those whem he ad- 
dressed 3 one, therefore, which even if 
it were allowed to be just, could serve 
no prac whatever. ‘The 
zeal of censor he observes, 
“isa theolortcal sycophant, publish- 
ing taies, credible and incredible, of 
FORRIGN ATHEISM; that a lheentious 
piitoby perhaps a licentious kingdom, 
mav be first svothed in o self-satisfac- 
tion, and afterwards stirred up to the 
excreise Gf that cardinal virtue, gene- 

sity to the heralds of their exce Hence.” 
p. 12.) Does the Author mean to in- 
situate that foreign atheism had no ex- 
sence, or that the exposure of it in 
any Case was justly liable to the impu- 
talion of censoriousness ? If not, he 
must mean to accuse those whio actual- 
ly ucld itup to the abhorrence and de- 
tesiction of the public, of having beeu 
insteated by the base motive of wish- 
inv to soothe the licentious Into selt- 
a view to thelr own 
advantage. But is this, we 
would ask, putung - * the most favoura- 
ble construction on dubious conduct ;” 
(p 12.) On the contrary, we think it 
words an apt illustration of that very 
CVil, the zeal of censoriousness, which 
. Hughes re probates. 

. Doddridge certainly merits all 
he. -_ ise which Mr. Hughes has be- 
stowed upon him. 

We are happy to Icarn that the funds 
of the Society, for which Mr. Ifughes 
Pleads, are ina healthful state. It ap- 
peers from the Appendix, that more 
than $00,000 souls, once ready to 
perish for Jack of knowledge, have been 
indebted to this institution for religious 
struction; that in May, 1801, the 
schools belonging to it contained 15,719 
scholars of both sexes, training up to 
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habits of industry, as well as to the 

faith and practice of Christianity : and 

that many thousands of Catechisms, 

‘Testaments, and Bibles, translated into 

Gaelic, the language of the Highlands 

of Scotiand, had been dispersed by the 

Society. The institution, from its com- 

mencement, has been supported by 

private beneficence, 
— 

LVII. Materials for Thinking. By Wit.- 
L1aM Burpnon, A. M. No. |. Lendon, 
Hurst, 1801 is. 

Tuts is the introductory number of 

set of tracts, intended * to jessen the 

effect of prejudice, and diffuse the com- 
forts of society.” 

We shouid scarcely have thought it 
deserving ol notice, had not the conu- 
uation of the work aflorded ground for 
apprehending that the ambiguity of its 
title, and the apparent modesty of its 
pretensions, Miay have procured for it 
u circulation, to which neither its ten- 
dency, its originality, nor its ability, 
give it tie smaliest claim. 

The tract before us contains two Es- 
says, the first of which is on Liberality 
of Sentiment. This liberality, the boast 
of modern philosophers, and their sub- 
stitute for the morality of the Gospel, 
has been so painted as to resemble 
Christian charity in some of its most 
amiable features. Under this guise, 
at onc time it deceived many; but the 
trec has since been ascertained by its 
fruits. 

Betore the events ef the last fifteen 
years had afforded the decisive evidence 
of facts, Chrisuanity and philosophy 
might be thought by many to stand In 
some respects on equal eround ; but 
the superiority of the former, in pro- 
molting the happines of mankind, is 
now no longer a question, even with 
the infidel legislators of France. It will 
not, therefere, be necessary to spend 
much time in pointing out the discrim- 
inating features of the —— of 
true philosophy,” which boasts of be- 
ing more extensive than that of c hris- 
tianity.” (p. 6.) extensive Ib- 
deed it is in some respects. ‘The au- 
thor of Christianity delighted in expos- 
ing wickedness, ‘and aS hy- 
pocrisy, even at the hazard of his own 
life. One province of philosophical 
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liberality is to ‘ soften the deformity 
ofvice.”? (p.13.) Christianity requires, 
that ** whatsoever we do, we siould co 
all to the glory of God.’ Philosophy 
despises such narrow-mindedness ; pro- 
vided we do what is pleasing to Aer, 
she cares not whether we act fro: obe- 
dicnce to the will of God, conformity 
to the fitness of things, or s elf-irterest.* 
[). Yet we are not icit to suppose 
th at the influence of philosophic hber- 
ality is eens tent, OF Its sphere of ac- 
tion vunbow ided. ‘This © godlike vir- 
tue’? confesses that it cennot Jove those 
who hate us; (p. 11.) it cannot cry out 
under persecuiion, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge !’ nor, like mentee 
tlanity, can it do good to the 
fuland unholy. Liberality is “ lost” 
upon *meanpess, selfishness, crucliy,” 
&c. These vices “ deserve noquarter” 
und must be treated as they treat 
others,’ (p. 13.) 1. e. with meanness, 
selfishness, and cruelty. 

Wet may easily judge from all tl 
what the Author’s sentiments will be 
when an occasion is afforded for exer- 
eising bis liberality. Liberality, it is 
said, will teach a * benevolent attention 
to the failings and ignorances of our 
f li ranks and sta- 


wnt: hanke 


fe sHlow-creatures in all 
tions: for a man of true liberality never 
judges harshly of the conduct of others.” 
(p. 10.) But when the failing is pride, 
and the fellow-creature a Churchman, 
these @4cral sentitnents are allowed by 
Mr. Burdon to have no place. The 
laughter of the haughty Churchman at 
the % tattered coat and humble dwell- 
ing’? of the patient Dissenter, (p. 22.) 
we might contend to be altogether ima- 
inary: but be this as it m hav, WE Can 
discover no 

* To inculcate this doctrine seems to be the 
Author’s main object. It appears from this 
as if the essence of liberality consisted 
im thinking il of oo man on account of his 
principles, whether they be right or wrong, 
virtuous or vicious : his actions being all with 
wiich we have to do. In other words, till we 
have actually felt its claws, we ought to caress 
atvyger as we would aspanicl. Yet, in many 
in the second ange the 
admits opinions to be of the 
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passages, especially 
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greatest consequence. 
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“ allowance for the defects of educ. 
tion, and the errors of judgment, ” (p. 
10.) “ no unwillingness to impute that 
conduct to a bad motive on 
favourable construction 
(p. 10.) no equai tenderness for the 
faliinys of all Mmeti 5 (p. ye ) 0 Slow- 
ness in believing evil reports, even of 
our enemies.”’ (p. 24.) 

The Second Essay is on Human In. 
consistencies 3 aud. ike the former, has 
for its ultimate object the discredit of 
Christianity; which it attempts princi. 
pally by observations on the conduct of 
Abiecr writers have fajj. 
some thines inconsistent 
which the Autior Sas ussumed to be 
So, Without attempting the proof. He 
cominonly takes for granted, that what 
he opposes is the result not of reflec. 
tlon and conviction, but of Custom, pre- 
judice, or interest ; which, any 
farther evidence of its falsehood, Incon- 
is of course unnecessary, 


Wihic D a 
Cub ve put; 


its professors. 
ed to prove 


aiter 


sistency, &c. 
Indeed tois trick of assuming the truth 
of what an author wishes to impress on 
his reader’s mind, (often something 
very diferent from what he professes 
to have in view); of talking about It as 
if it were too clear for arguiment, as if 
it were estabitshed on the common 


consent of all the intelligent and unpre- 


judiced part of mankind, and only need- 
ed to be explained and enforced, is not 
peculiar to Mr, Burdon. It has been 
treguently pointed out as a Common 
practice among the later infidel writers. 

Both these Essays are written with 
great affectation of coolness and indil- 
ference to party; but their drift is too 
obvious to escape detection. They be- 
tray a rooted hostility in their Author 
to Christianity, and even to sound mo- 
reality; and we can regard them in ne 
other light than as one of those effu- 
sions of modern philosophism, by wich 
of late years the minds of many, in al 
most every part of Europe, have been 
vitiated, and which it is the duty of 
every friend of Christianity, and every 
lover of his country, us far as he cad, 
to discourage and repress. 
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ArrHouey the following paper cannot 
be considered as a full or direct reply 
fa the question put in our last number; 
What are the most safe, and, at the 
sume tine, the most effectual means in 
the resent circumstances of the world, 
of counteracting in a work like ours, the 
injiuence uf then fiublications which are 
employed in disseminating infidelity and 
rmlgion: yet. as the remarks contein- 
ed in it may be of use, not only to re- 
viewers, but to our readers in general, 
we willingly insert it. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 
THE question you have proposed for 
discussion, in page 6035 of the last num- 
ber of your miscellany, is Certainly a 
very important one. The impression 
tmede on me, has induced me to send 
you the following contribution on the 
subject. I shall be elad, however, to 
see my reply superseded by a more 
satisfactory answer to the question. 

As you have pledged yourself to 
produce only a select review of books, 
youu ave happily exempted from the 
necessity of reporting every thing 
which vanity, virulence, or Implety, 
may bring forth. In the class, how- 
ever, of books connected | with re|i- 
gion, morals, and ecucation,” there are 
some compositions, of which, on the 
whole, it may be adviseable to take no 
hotice. They are so contagious, thet, 
like a putrid body, they cannot be touch- 
ed without imminent peril, The only 
hope in such a case Is, that some do 
hot know that there is such a beok : it 
les out of their walk; and they are the 
saicr for not passing within the sphere 
oi its infection. ‘I do not apprehend 
that the Christian veto de would de- 
ile his page, by a quotation from a pub- 
licetion of so bad a mnie but I bee 
lave to recommend to him to refrain 
from quoting likewise from works, 
Whose hurtful tendency may not be 
quite so great. If it be at uli necessary 
to take notice of a mischievous pub- 
lica ion, the most elivible Way secms 
to be to produce only a general report 
Of its design and tendency: give it its 
Character according to your judgment 
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but let it not speak for itself; for 
WPreelers 


of it ; 
that which ought not to be 
ought net to be read.* 

In the perusal of some popular re- 
views, I have observed a fault which may 
be mentioned here by way of caution to 
the Christian Observer. I have found 
these critics passing sentence of cone 
demnation on a profligate work ; but 
have observed with grief, that the sen- 
tence has becn so cxpressed, as to tend 
rather to the propagation than to the 
extinction of the niischief which the 
beck was likeiy to produce. ‘The de- 
sign has been reprobated, the manner 
applauded. ‘The reader has been very 
gravely cautioned not to leek into the 
book, because vice is therein set forth 
with such fascinations of descript Lion, 
such strokes of wit, such effusions of 
genius,as may be too much for his vir- 
tue; and the mention of these attrace 
tions makes him a purchaser. If a 
book be bad in its tendency, let no in- 
ducerment to peruse it be heid out. 

Inthe review of such books as de- 
serve more particular notice, it scems 
of ereat consequence that you should 
always remember, that your miscellany 
is afamily book. In drawing up, there- 
fore, a critique on any pudlication, you 

should not think mere ly of a few men 

of extensive information who may read 
the review, and who can, without any 
hazard to themscives, peruse what is 
written against the truth, as persons 
used to attend dissections can bear the 
exposure of what would shock others. 
Let me intreat you, Sir, not to think of 
these gentlemen only, but of our sons 
and daughters ; and to consider, when 
you insert a quotation, how that passage 
is likely to affect them. 

It may possibly serve to guide you in 
the review of those books, from which 
it is necessary to make extracts, to bear 
In mind two existing evils; the corrup- 
tion of human nature and the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the times. In conse- 


* Does not this recommendation admit of 
some qualification? Did not the Bishop of 
Liandaff, Mr. Scott, Sc. render a real service 
to the community by exposing the ribaldry, 
profaneness, and blasphemy of Thomas Paine ’ 
Ed 
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quence of the first, we are naturally in 
a state of recipiency tor that which pro- 
ceeds irom the spirit of error. Itneeds 
no cfort of argument to Introduce or to 
fix itin the mind, It is congemlal with 
the propensities of our fallen nature, 
and when bad and good are presented 
on the same pare, ihe uarenewedl mind 
seizes, as by a kind of clective atirac- 
tion, the former, and leaves the latter. 
This danger, perhaps, it is not possible 
entirely to avoid; but it may be icssen- 
ed, by great caution, in the introduction 
of what is wrong, and is, therefore, 
likely to asstunilate with the state oi a 
distempered mind. 

Among the particular evils of the 
present times, there seems to be none 
much more likely to spread than the 
spirit of insubordination. JT would have 
the Christian Observer keep a vigilant 
eye on this tendency, and strenuousiy 
withstand these who labour at the de- 
eradation of constituted authorities. 
While young pcople are incapavle of 
judging for themselves, lt seems to be 
the incumbent duty ofall serious minds, 
to nourish in them a reverence of every 
authoritative appointment, both civil 
and sacred. 

I beg leave further to observe, that I 
would have the Christian Observer set 
an exutmpl e to his readers ol a Ciristian 
Spirit in the e ‘xposure of errors. It is 
devoutly to be wished, that this enter- 
tuning work may diffuse a spirit and 
temper worthy of the truths it is de- 
signed to support. Lhe influence of 
its language on those families in which 
it is read, will, without doubt, be consi- 
cderable. It will generate a violent, a 
supercilious, or a centle manner of 
treating an adversary, according to the 
lanwtiawe it uses towards those whose 
sentiments are at variance with its own. 
Such being the probable effect of its 
lancuage, it will, I trust, be the care of 
its Editor, that it be highly exemplary 
in this point. It ill becomes one who 
engages in the cause of God and truth, 
to put on the airs and manners of 
worldly disputauts. Leave to such an- 
tazonists the contemptuous and the sar- 
castic styic. Some of your readers will 
probably look Into other reviews, and 


they willsce and acknowledge a marked 
superiority in your work, if a christian 


spirit be as Conspicuous as a zeal {oy 
christian doctrine. You will not be yo. 
cognized merely as the abettor of a nap. 
ticular system, but as an example to 
the advocates of every system; aud if 
i contending for truth you make no 
Hupression on your opponent, vou will, 
at leust, hoid out to those Wao :cok on, 
during the contest, a pattern of tha: tem. 
perance of spirit and language which 
wil render it safe to put the more dis. 
putatious part of _~ work into the 
hands of young persons: inasmuch as 
while it guards them aguinst ec: 
will also teach them to maintein their 
principics with the “ mecekness of 
wisdom.” 

Your correspondent C. C. 
us a good quotation, in which * a clear 
and full exposition of the truth’? Is re. 
commended as one of the means of obvi. 
ating error, This is arule of prime 
importance. But here give me leave 
to obsery e, that some, while p ofessing 
to proceed by this rule, go beyond it. 
To say ali which can be said on the 
contrary side, Is not, I apprehend, what 
the writer meant by ‘a clear and full 
exposition of the truth.” To keep 
within these limits, every thing that 
does not exactly meet the question must 
be omitted; as must, likewise, all con- 
sequences not fairly deducible from the 
premises. He who aims not to keep 
up a Controversy but to settle it, will 
find it of use to him to remember the 
words of Terence, “ Ne quid nimis.” 

Let me in conclusion observe, that 
some publications resemble those bales 
of rich goods, which are sometimes in- 
ported from the Levant: they contain 
useful and valuable articles ; but we run 
the hazard of catching the plague by 
opening them: they come from an in- 
fected quarter, and they bring morbid 
matter combined with that which 1s 
geod in itself. If in any work, what- 
ever be its professed object, or however 
ably it be executed, there be found but 
one grain of heterodox or seditious 
matter, you will, I hope, apprize you" 
readers of that circumstance. In the 
perusal of some of our elementary 
books for young people, [ have met 
with this latent poison.* The same 
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* We think it an object which well merits 
the attention of our correspondent, to peilt 
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case Will probably occur in the course 
of your labours as a reviewer, and you 
will, I doubt uot, remember on the 
gccasion, your duty to God and your 
cOUTLEY 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Viaron. 
Yo the Editor pf the Christian Observer. 

5B, 

HippENING to Cast my eye over the 
Bridsh Critic for the month of Septem- 
ber last, my attention was engayved by 
the following passage which stands at 
the SOULD page, 

“itis here viz. in the work under 
Review) Clearly demonstrated, that the 
jnianction ( Matt. xtx.) to sell alla man’s 
property, and bestow it the poor, 
calfut, im its primary mecauing, relate 
to Christians of the present time, nor 
indeed, properly speaking, to Christiaus 
‘all; but to those who, in the ume of 
Jecus Christ, were desirous of becoming 
our Lord’s actual disciples. It teaches 
sisoto Cnristians of every age, the im- 
portant lesson, not to rely too much 
upon their own merits for acceptance 
and silvation, but on the merits of their 
Redeemer. It is moreover clearly 
Jemonstrited, that those rich men are 
done represented, who trust too much 
ln their riches; and who make them, 
not what God intended, the means of 
(fusing happiness to others, but the 
iastruments of pleasure, luxury, and 
7 *» Not having the work which 
lors the subjec t of the above critique 
vetore me, | must here confine my re- 
Marks to the sentiments which the Re- 
viewer, by his method of exhibiting 
then, bas adopted as his own; and 
these have suzgested to me the follow- 


Ot 


ng topics of inquiry : 


Althourh it is allowed that the 
command (Matt. xix.) to sell all and 
give to the poor, cannot, in its “Zteral 


ccning, be applied to Christians of the 


“tthe poison to which he alludes, so as to 
suv Ls MsUspec tin parents against its perni- 
Clos este ied. 


> cifects. 
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present or of any age; yet are not 
Christians of every age absolutely bound 
by its sfzrit, to empioy all their proper- 
ty in the service of God, and to regard 
themselves as no other than stewards of 
his bounty, who are obliged entirely to 
regulate their appropriation of it ac- 
cording to the wil of God, made known 
in his word? 

Does not the language, that Chris- 
tians are “not to rely too much upon 
their own merits for acceptance and 
salvation,’? imply that in the Reviewer’s 
estimation, some degree of reliance 
may be safely placed on them? But is 
this orthodox? Is it the languaye of 
scripture or of our church? Is it not 
rather a-kin to that doctrine of human 
merit which our reformers objected to 
the Romish Church, and which is con- 
demued in our articles and homilies? 

When it is said, that those rich 
men alone are represented as entering 
with difficulty into the Kingdom of 
Hicaven, “ who trust foo much in their 
riches,” is it not difficult to affix any 
very safe meaning to those words; for 
how can a trust In riches be In any way 
conducive to salvation ? Besides, is it 
hot dangerous to seem to admit, thata 
certain degree of confidence, though 
perhaps a very minute one, may be 
placed in wealth, without its proving an 
obstacle to our salvation ? 

4. Can we rely too much or too ex- 
clusively on the merits of our Redeemer 
for acceptance and salvation? If we 
cannot, why should language be used 
which would imply that there are other 
grounds of reliance, and that the only 
danger we have to fear is an undue distri- 
buiion of our confidence, or trusting too 
much, when, in fact, we are bound not 
to trust az al/, in other objects ? 

My only motive for these remarks is, 
to prevent the ill effects which un- 
euarded language on a subject of such 
moment, especially when it proceeds 
from so respectable a quarter as the 
British Critic, is calculated to produce 
on inconsiderate minds. S. L. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Se. ec. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A a aphical Catalogue, forming 2 or 3 
vols. 12mo. isinthe press. it will include De 
Bure, Osinont, Bayer, De la Caille, Maittaire, 
and seleciions from the Warleian Catalogue 

Mr. Cavallu’s Elements of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, 5 vols 8vo, are nearly 

ready for publication. 

Mr “Tysons 1s engaged upon a large and 
mayuihe ent work on the (ia Romana 

Mr. Muirhead, Librarian to the University 
of Glasgow, will speedsiy publish his 2. vels 
in Parts of the Austrian Low Countries, vance, 
the Pays de Vaud, and Tuscany, m the Years 
1787 and 1789. 

Professor Robison is 
Chemical Lecture of the date Dr 
trom the author’s manuscript, with notes, pli- 
losophical and historical, by the Editor, partly 
to illustrate the text, and partly to ascertain 
the claims of Dr. Black, Dr. Pricsile y, and 
others, to the great discoveries whic h bave 
been made in Chemistry since the vear 1750. 

A new edition of that venerable record, 
Domes: fay Boot, with an introduction and 


nublish a 
Sos. Liack, 


about to 


notes, is now in preparation for the press, in 

pursuance of the Address of the House of 

Commons for the pub! — of sl &e. 
A ae Translation of Apollonius Rhadius, by 


will shortly 


Mr. William Preston, “of Dubin, 
uppear 
A Society of Gentlemen at E artes oh hav e 


f 


anmnunced their intention of publishing a Crz- 
tical Review, which is to commence on the Ist 
of i eaueies , and to appear quarterly, 

Vhe danals of Philosophy, begun by the late 

Garnett, ure to be comtinued. The se- 
cond volume will scon appear 

Dr Edward stevens is compiling a Nauti 
ral History of St Dominga The 
this work were chiefly collected duriag his re- 
sidence in that island as Consul-gene:al of the 
United States of America. I 
scriptions of mare than 16GQ indigenous 
plants, accompanied with engravings by 
best American artists, 

A Course A Lectures on Zoonomia,; or, the 

Laws of the A nemal Life, by the late Dr. Gar- 
nett, will be printed at the press © fthe Royal 
Institution, for the benefit of his family. 

A complete and impraved translation of 
Pascal’s Tvioughts on Religion, with Memoirs 
of his Life and W ritings, recently obtained 
from authentic sources, is announced 

Coloured Figures, to elucidate the Minera- 
logy of Great Britain, will shortly be publish- 
ed by Mr. James Sowerby. 

A new edition, in 6 vols. Svo. of the Prose 
iVorks of Milton, is in the press, to match the 
ediuon of his poetical works, lately published 
by Mr ‘Todd, in 6 vols. 


iyr. 


£ 
js Gi) 


materva 


wil contami cade- 


the 


“Dr. Alderson, of Hull, has issued proposals 
for establishing a Commercial College in that 


° 


town; the ol et cts of wl ich are—], Too btair 
for men of busine ‘Ss precise In formatio Non the 
nature and value of every art 
whether crude or manufact 
outto them the quarter fr ~ Whi oy Pe 

hiuy be ts procured. = § Fs soa 
such persous acquainted with the various oi 
cesses by which these commodities are rep. 
dered marketable ; and 4. To instruct them}; in 
the languages of the difterent countries, to 
which the ‘ob Je cts of comm ercial intercourse 
may tead them. 

Phe subscribers to EL loys Coffee-bouse 
have voted the sum of £000, for the purpose 
of encour ap iby the buddp Ve of Life Boats on 

efferent part s of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. G of South Shields, 
Is HOW en neil in building them for various 
place Si. 

The skeleton of the Mammoth, which we 
meniioned p, 127, is sent over to this king. 
dom, and is now exhibited in London, 

A late Gazette contains a notice from the 
Corporation of London of their intention to 
apply to Paihament for five acts :—the first, 
to remove Bethlem Hospital, and on its site 
to build a me w square, with two new streets, 
the one leading into Phrogmorton-street and 
the Reval Exchange, and the other from 
Moorrate to Mansion-house-street, and to 
widen, improve, &e, the intermediate Lanes, 
&e. ‘ihe second, tor taking down London 
bridge, and rebuilding another Bridge across 
the Thames instead of it) The third, for en. 

icld-market, and for the better 
of it The fourth, for enlarging 

«the powers in the Act for im- 
ing ie p ort of London. And the fifth, 
lor establishing a free market for the sale of 
coals in the wards of Billingsgate and the 
‘Power, or one of them, and to prevent impo- 
sition ui the sale of that article. 

Six new calico printing presses, on an im- 
plan, are said to have lately been erect- 
dat Woodbank Print field, near Carlisle, by 
which there 1s an immense saving of expense. 
‘hey are suid to be carried on by water, to re- 
aire the attendance of only one man Ca ch, 
and vet to turn off as mueh work as 27 men 
ean doin the ordinary way, and each of these 
men earning from one guinea to two guineas 
per weck, 

A new island was discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean, on the 22d of December, 1801, by 
Mr Sharp, late Surreen ef te Cornwallis, 
his passage from Port Jackson to China, on 
board the Hope, lat. 28 miles S long. 163 deg. 
E. Mr. Sharp named it Schank’s Island,” 
in honour of Captain Schank of the Royal Na 
vy. Its length is about five or six leagues, | its 
breadth a little less, 

FRANCE. 
M. de Luc has ably demonstrated in diffe: 
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ent works, in opposition to the fond notions of 
gome infidel writers, that the continents we 
innabit have no older date than that fixed by 
the chronology of Moses, since the flood. 
The same author, ever watchful in defence 
of the evidences of revelation, observes, in 
No. 154 of the Bibliotheque sritannique, that 
sthe project, long ago formed, of destroying 
the credit due to the re velation announced by 
the sacred histor ian, pres vails, with some , over 
evidence. No attention ts paid by infidels to 
the truths which confirm it; and, without 
and even 


having been able to destroy them, 
wilhout having trted it, they return to the 
charge as soon as an opportunity ofiers.” In 


pi jf of this remark he observes, that “the 
Moneeur, or Freneh Gazette Nutionale, of the 
95th of ts last, (Feb 14, 1802,) contains 
along article, in whieh are announced dis- 
coverics made ip Upper Eeyot, and among 
mmese is tliat of two zodiacs : from which itts 
‘certain,’ Says her writer, ‘that the present 
division of the zodiac , such as we are acquaint 
ed with, Was est aia cd among the Levptians 
15,u00 vears before the Christian era, and that 
preserved without alteration, and 

“This con 
“oven with 


Ithas bees 
transtatted to all other n 
clusion,” continues Mr de Luc, 
atone of assurance, may easily impose, and 
beheved, thar it is well founded, 
yectures or 


ahi ns.’ 


make it be 
though at can 
mistukes in the 
calculations; but ino such 
they ave restrained by no religvous persua- 
sions, they follow their own ideas, without 
ever inquiring whether they can be reconcil- 
ed with What is pointed out to us by nature.” 
He then observes, that the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1708, contain an en- 
graving Of a turge fragment of an Egyptian 
du diac, Which consisted Of six concentric cir- 

es, but Which was thought, by the learned 
sehen of that day. to be worthy of little 
attention, being rather astrological than astro. 
nhonncal, © But.” he adds, ** Voliaire and his 
school had not vet appeared seated in the scorn- 
e's chair, throwing cut their sophisms and 
theiy sarcasms against the account given by 
‘These arms made their usual impres- 
sion on inattentive men ‘They reject, as fa- 
bulous, thee thronology of the sacre -d histori ian, 
and by a verv remarkable, but not novel, in- 
consistency, thes give more faith to the un- 
certain interpretations of these combine ad ar- 
raneements of the Egyptian signs and hiero- 
givphies, the date of which. as well as the 
Meaning, is unknown, than to a chronology es- 
tablished through an uninterrupted series of 
generations. Fortunately, without going far 
from the place where these zodiacs were 
found, a very remarkable fact of the philoso- 
phy of the earth bears testimery against the 
anuguity ascribed to them. We know, from 
the accounts of e nlichtened travellers, th an the 
Coast of Arabia, on the Ked Sea, is incumber- 
ed with vaults or reefs of coral, which render 
access to them difficult and dangerous. ‘hese 
reefs are the work and habitation of polypes, 


rest onlv on coi 
application of astronomical 
speculations, as 


Moses 
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which, in proportion as they labour, abandon 
their first habitations, on which they continue 
to build. In warm climates these polypes are 
always in activity ; they never cease to multi- 
ply and to labour; the result of which is, that 
in a short time they augment in a sensible 
manner the mass of their habitations, which 
ure not destroyed by age.” He quotes Nie- 
buhrto prove that Ghaleska, once a flourish- 
ing town on that coast, is reduced, by the 
growth of those coral hentia: to a miseries 
village ; and adds, “if only a few centuries 
then were required to ren nder a port and the 
Neighbouring coasts inaccessible, this rigo- 
rous consequence results, that all these shores 
must, manny ages since, have been inaccessi- 
ble to ships, had the Red sea, and the coasts 
by which it is bordered, existed 15,000 years 
before the Christian era”’” See more in Til- 
loch’s Phz/ Mag Vol. xiii. Art. 62. 

M. Parmenticr has furnished some useful 
domestic hints, in a Memoir on Vinegar, 
lately published. The principal requisite in 
the tormation of good vinegar he states to be, 
contact with atmospheric air, a temperature 
not exceeding 18 or 20 of Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer, the addition of some extraneous 
vegetable matter to promote the acetous fer- 
mentation, and wine abounding in aicohol. 
The most simple and least costly method of 
preserving vinegar, for common domestic pur 
poses, is to cork it up in glass bottles, and to 
ailow them to remain for a quarter of an hour 
in boiling water; after which it may be ex- 
posed to the air without injury, and will keep 
sound for some years, That portion of vine- 
gar, which, in an unsophisticated state, would 
require 60 grains of alkali to saturate it, will 
be saturated with 24 grains of pot-ash when 
it is adulterated with pimento, or other hot 
veretubles The presence of sulphuric acid 
may be detected by the smell, when the liquor 
is poured on live coal; and a white precipitate 
of silver will discover an addition of the muri- 
atic acid Meat of all kinds may be preserv- 
ed fresh for several davs, during the extreme 
heat of summer, by allowing it to steep well 
in curdled milk, and, at the same time it ac- 
quires a superior delicacy of flavour, and is 
rendered more easy of digestion. The sprink- 
ling of vinegar on the floor will remove infec- 
tious odonrs from a room more efiectually 
than burning it on a heated shovel, as is the 
conimion practice. 

From the reports of the French Minister of 
the interior it appears, that the greatest atten- 
tion is paid to the improvement of those ma- 
nufactures which resemble the English. 

The exhibition of specimens of the manu- 
factures of France at Paris, which annually 

takes place during the five complimentary 
days of the French year, which are the days 
intervening in our calendar between the 17th 
and 24th ef September, has not, for the pre- 
sent vear, produced any thing to shew that the 
manufactures of France are at all ina state to 
wage any alarming competition with those of 


Britain. 
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The minister of the interior, by a letter, has 
anno inced to the Administrators of the Mu- 
seuin of the Arts, that the Venus de Medicis, 
the Pailas, «ad the precious Manuscripts from 
Herculaneum, ar arrived at Marseilles. A 
rich collection of Etruscan sasés ave on their 
way to the same port. 

Am me che many grand projects in which 
the French Government ts now employed, the 
most zigantic, and at tue same time, the most 
useful, is stated to be an attempt to make the 
Rhine communicate with Paris by the rivers 
Zorn, sarte, Scille, Meurthe, Moselle, Meuse, 
Ornain, and Marne. [his cans’ would be 140 
leagues in length, 121 of which would consist 
of rivers naviyable by nature; 16 leazues of 
rivers vaiga rivulets to be made navigable, and 
three lenrues only which would re quire to be 
dug. It onal be from 60 to 72 feet in breadth, 
and 10 or 12 feet deep. 

ITALY. 

The Library of St. Mark, at Venice, is said 
to contain a curious Marine Clartoft the Ame- 
rican seas, by Bianchi, finished before the 
Voyages and Discoveries of Americus Vespu- 
tius, aid on wireh the Islands called Antilles 
are marked. This chart, which, if genuine, 
would seem to prove that the Europeans had 
some knowledge before the discoveries of 
Americus, will be shortly published by Mo- 
relli, the Librarian. 

GERMANY 

During the last 20 years, the reading pro- 
pensity has so increased amongst every class 
of people in Germany, that in the protestant 
part only there are from 800 to 1000 circulat- 
ing libraries, in most of which, however, novels 
and plays, are principally read. Hence the 
incredible number of novels that ever vy year, 
make their appearance at the Leipsic Book 
Fairs; as the publishers calculate that, be the 
production good or bad, they will be able to 
dispose of a copy to each circulating library. 
The larger cities, however, seem to vie with 
each other in the establishing of well-planned 
and well-conducted Reading Institutions One 
of the most celebrated of these is that of Bey- 

any, in Leipsic, which contain, more than 


60, 000 Ps 
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SERMONS. 
A Sermow on the Death of the Earl of Clare. 
By W Magee, D D 

Sermons. Vol. 1. By W. Jay, of Bath. 
Second Edition, corrected. 

Mutual Duties of Husbands and Wives A 
Marriage Sermon. By W. Jay. Third Edi- 
tion. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bean’s Family Worship. Third Edition. 

The Revealed Will of God the sufficient 
Ruleof Man. By W Knox, Esq. 


Sermons, (with a portrait of the Author.) 
By the late William Stevens, D, D. Rector of 


Great Snoring, 3 vols. 8yo. 


From a geographico-statistical View of the 


German Empire, before and after the Peace of 


Luneville, by M.Von Hoff, it appears that 
France acquired, by that peace, from 1200 to 
1260 square German miles, or nearly one. 
ninth of the whole empire, which, before the 
French Revolution, comprehended 11,509 
square German miles, 2,500 cities, 5,004 mar. 
ket towns, 95,000 villages, 


inhabitants By the peace, Germany pains 


the Venetian territory, but loses on the side of 


France 3,900,000 of inhabitants, that is, near. 
lv one-seventh of her whole population. The 
dismembered portion produces cattle, veni. 
son, flax, grain, wine, (the most esteemed 
sorts, however, grow on the right bank of the 
Rhine, ) gold, silver, copper, tin, quicksilver, 
iron, marbl: y pit- -coal, salt, &e. By the ces. 
sion of the prov inces on the left bank of the 
Rhine, Germany as likewise given up some 
of her most considerable rivers, the Schelde, 
the Maese, Mosclle, and Saar; the mineral 
waters of Aix-!a-Chapelle, Spa, and Chaufon. 
taine; end the important manufactures of 
linen, laces, cloth, and leather, in the low 
countries 
DENMARK. 

Professor Munter, of Copenhagen, has late. 
ly published, in a small volume, Observations 
on the Antiquities, Inscriptions, (Fe found 
among the Ruins of Babylon, with aDissertation 
on the Carthaginian and Vandalic Medals. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia is said to be fitting 
out two ships to make a voyage of trade and 
discovery round the world, and to establish 
on an island, contiguous to Japan, a factory or 
colony which may open a trade with the Ja. 
panese. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The Life of Wasntncron, from materials 
collected by himself, is shortly expected to 
make its appearance in America. 

The first Book Fair held at New York, si- 
milar to the famous Fairs of Leipsic and 
Franckfort, exceeded every hope that was 
formed of its success: 520,000 volumes being 
sold. A fairof the same kind is about to be 
established at Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Remarks on the Controversy subsisting, 01 
supposed to subsist, between the Arminiat 


and Calvinistic Ministers of the Church of 


England In two Letters to the Rev. John 
Overton, A.B By FE, Pearson, B. D. Rector 
of Rempston, Nottinghamshire, 8vo. 

Vhe Epistle of Paul to the Komans analys- 
ed, from « Development of those circumstan- 
ces in the Romish Church by which it was oc- 
casioned By J Jones, 8vo 

Misericordia. By Dr Hawker 

Hints for Religious Conversation with the 
Affiicted, with Children, &c. By the late Rev. 
Mr. Richards, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Considerations on the late Elections for 
Westminster and Middlesex 

An Examination of the Keport of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
Claims of the Remunefation for the Vaccine 
Pock Inoculation, By George Pearson, M D. 
F. RS. 

Kemarks on Modern Female Manners 

Three Discourses on Books —1. On thie 
Use of Books —1} On the Result and Bitects 
of Study —ITf. On the tlements of Literary 
taste. Dehvered at the Annivefsary Mcet- 
ing of the Library Society at Chichester. 
Smali 8ve, 

Poems by Francis Wrangham, M A Mem- 
her of Trinity College, Cambridge, 12mo. 

Egypt: a Poem descriptive of that Coun- 
try. Written during the late Campaign. By 
M M Chilord, Esa. 

A Picture of Monmouthshire; or an Abridg- 
ment of Mr Coxe’s Histomcal Pour in Mon- 
mouthshire Bya Lady. 

A Your, performed in the Years 1795.6, 
through the Vaumda, the ancient Kingdom 
of Bosphorus, &e. By Maria Guthrie, de- 
scribed in Letters to her Husband, M Gu- 

e,M D F RS. &e. 

Statistical Survey of the County of Dublin; 
with Observations on the Means of Improve- 
ment. Drawn up for the Consideration, and 
by Order, of the Dublin Society. By Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Archer 8vo. 

Pinlosoplica!l ‘Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, for the Year 1602. Part L. 
4to, 

Kighth Volume of the Transactions of the 
Roval Irish Academy. 

The Celestial Companion. By R. Woolsey, 
folio, 

Brnef Memoirs of the late Rev. S. Wilton, 
D.D. Mimster at the Weigh-louse, East- 
cheap, 8vo. 

Neveis Britannica; containing all the Spe- 
cies of Fauci, Natives of the British Coasts ; 
with a Deseription in English and Latin, and 
Plates coloured from Nature. By John Stack- 
louse, F L.S  Fasciculus IIL folio, with 5 
coloured Plates. 

Spence’s Polymetis abridged; or, a Guide 
tyclassieal Learving. By N ‘lindal, A M. 
Sixth Edition, with 28 Plates. 

Ccography, for the Use of Schools, ona Plan, 
so practical to Teachers, and so highly fasci- 
naling to Pupils, that it cannot fail to recom- 
Mend itself to universal adoption the moment 
itisseen By the Rev J. Goldsmith, A.M. 
Embellished with near 50 Plates 

A new System of English Grammar; or 
English so illustrated as to facilitate the Ac- 

quisition of other Languages: with acomplete 
System of Parsing. By RK. S. Shillem, A. M. 
l2mo 

A General Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary cf the English Language. To 
Which is added, A complete Vocabulary of 
Scripture Proper Names. By G. Fulton and 
G. Knight, Teachers of English, 12mo. 
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An Historical Account of the British Expe- 
dition into Egypt. By Robert Wilson 
History of France. By Alexander Ranken, 
bD D 

The History and Antiquitics of Reading. 


By the Rev. Charles Coates, Li B. Vicar of 


(smington. &e. F. A S$. and Chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales, royal 4to. 

The state of Europe before and afier the 
French Revolution By Frederic Gentz, Coun- 
sellor at War to lis Prussian Majesty. ‘irans- 
lated from the German. By John Charles 
Herries, Esq, 8vo. 

The History of the Anglo Saxons, Vol, IL. 
Part [. containing a View of the Kingdoms 
anid Piracy of the North, the Expeditions of 
Ragnar Lodbrog, and the Lite of Alfred the 
Great. Part TL continuing the History to its 
Conciusion at the Norman Conquest. By S. 
H. Turner, F A.S Qvals. Evo. 

Also by the same author, The History of 
the Anglo-Saxon, from their first appearance 
above the Elbe, to the Death of Egbert; with 
a map of their Ancicnt Territory, 8vo. 

The Asiatic Annual Register; or, a View 
ofthe History of Hindostan, and of the Poli- 
tics, Commerce, and Literature of Asia, for 
the Year 1801 Vol Ill. 8vo. 

The History of [lum, or Troy, including 
the adjacent country, and the opposite coast 
of the Chersonesus of Thrace. By the author 
of Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. With 
a Map, 4to. 


FRENCH LOOKS IMPORTED, 

Voyage en Islande, fait par ordre de Sa- 
Majesté Danois, contenant des Observations 
sur les Murs, les Usages des Habitants, une 
Description des Lacs, Rivieres, Glaciéres, 
Sources chaudes, &c &c. traduit du Danois, 
par Gauthier de-la-Pevronie, traducteur des 
Voyages de Pallas, 5 vols. 8vo avec un Atlas, 
lvol 4to. 

Dialogues Chrétiens sur la Religion, les 
Commandemens de Dicu et les Sacreinens, 3 
vols. gr. 8vo. 

Entretiens sur le Suicide, cu Courage phi- 
losophique opposé au Courage religieux, et 
Réfutation des Principes de Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquicu, &e &e. par Marie-Nicolas Silvestre 
Guillen, 1 vol. large 18mo 

Le Paradis de VAme Clirétienne, contenant 
divers Exercices de Picié, traduit du Latin de 
Horstrus, 2 vols. gr. 18mo. 

Mémoires sur le Commerce des Negres an 
Caire, et sur les Maladies auxquelles ils sont 
sujets en v arrivant, par Louis Frank, ex-mé- 
decin de PArmée d’Egypte, I vol. 8vo. 

Sermons sur le Prix des Choses les plus 
importantes de ce Monde, suivis d’Exercices 
de P.éé, par M. Zollikoffer, Pasteur de VEg- 
lise Keformée de Leipsic, traduit de l’Alle- 
mand, par M. le Professeur de la Veaux, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Sermons sur divers Textes de l’Ecriture 
Sainte, par Henri Chatelain, Pasteur de ’Eg- 
lise Walonne d’Amsterdam, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons sur divers Textes de lEcriture 
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Sainte, par M. Romilly, Pasteur 4 Géneéve, 
nouvelle édition, S vols. 8vo, 

Sermons de feu J J. Juventin, Pasteur de 
VPEglise de Chesne prés Généve, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sermons prononcés a Généve, par M. le 
Pasteur Vernes, nouvelle dition augrmenté 
d’on volume, et de son Eloge par son Fils, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Sermons choisis de feu M. le Cointe, Pas- 
teur et Professeur de ’Eglise, et de  Acadé- 
mie de Généve, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sermons sur différens Textes de l’Ecriture 
Sainte, par feu M. Daniel de Kochemont, 1 
vol. Svo. 

Sermons Nouveaux, par F.J. Durand. 2 
vols. Svo. 

Sermons sur divers Sujets importans, par 
feu M.G. Laget, Pasteur de ’Eglise de Gé- 
neve, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons, par M. D. Levade, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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Sermons, par feu M. Frédéric-Louis Petit. 
pierre, Pasteur a Neufchatel, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Abrégé de I’Histoire Ecclésiastique, depuis 
la Naissance de Jésus Christ jusqu’a Pan, 1709 
par J Alphonso Turretin, Pasteur a Généve, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus Christ, traduction nouvelle, revue et ap. 
prouvée par les Pasteurs et Professeurs de 
’Eglise, etde P Académie de Généve,1 vol.4to, 

Du Culte des lieux Féiches, ou Paralléle 
de l’Ancienne Religion de ?PAgypte avec lg 
Religion actuelle de Nigritie, 1 vol. 12mo, 

Des Services, que les Femmes peuvent rep. 
dre ala Religion, suivi de la Vie des Dames 
Francaises les plus illustres en ce genre dans 
le 17me Siecle, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Histoire Générale de la Naissance et des 
Progres de la Compagnie de Jé-us, et Analyse 
de ses Constitutions et Privileges, 6 yols, 
12mo. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 

An account has lately been published 
of “A Revival of Religion’? in the 
State of Kentucky, attended with cir- 
cumstances which render it peculiarly 
entitied to notice. A letter of the Rev. 
G. Baxter, Principal of Washington 
College, dated the Istof January, 1802, 
states, that a year before, the whole of 
that country was remarkable for vice 
and dissipation, and a majority of its in- 
habitants were professed infidels ; but, 
that, in the course of the spring and 
summer of 1801, such salutary effects 
were produced by the preaching of the 
Baptist and Presbyterian Ministers, that 
Kentucky became an uncommonly mo- 
ral place. “A profane expression, it is 
said, was scarcely heard; a religious 
awe seemed to pervade the country ; 
and some deistical characters confes- 
sed, that from whatever cause the revi- 
val might originate, it certainly made 
the people better. Its influence was 
no less visible in promoting a friendly 
temper,’ whilst a spirit of lively and 
fervent devotion was universally preva- 
lent. 

Thus far we rejoice, with every true 
Christian, in the effects which appear 
to have been produced: they are the 
proper frults of Christianity, It is, 
therefore, with regret that we find the 
account to contain some things which 
are open to objection. 


Assemblages having met for social 
worship in the open air, consisting, in 
some cases, of 8, 10, or 12,000, and in 
one instance of 20,000 people, it became 
necessary for several ministers to offi- 
ciate at the same ume in different parts 
of the same conyregation, and many of 
the hearers wandering from preacher 
to preacher, an appearance of confusion 
and disorder was created. 

The length of the worship formed 
another extraordinary circumstance, 
* The people,” it is said, “ after they 
were dismissed, shewed a strange re- 
luctance at leaving the place; they ge- 
nerally continued some time in the 
mecung-house, in singing or in reli- 
eious conversation.’? “At Cane-Ridge 
they meton Friday and continued ull 
Wednesday evening, night and day, 
without intermission either in public 
or private exercises of devotion, and 
with such earnestness that heavy show- 
ers of rain were not sufficient to dis- 
perse them. Qn other sacramental oc- 
casions, they renerally continued on the 
ground until Monday or Tuesday even- 
ing; and had not the preachers been 
exhausted and obliged to retire, or had 
they chosen to prolong the worship, 
they might have kept the people any 
length of time they pleased.”’ 

But by far the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance was, * that the people began 
to fall down in great numbers under se- 
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yjous impressions, even during the most 
solemn parts of divine service,’’ excit- 
ing, as might be expected, universal as- 
tonishment, and a curiosity which could 
not be restrained. Many crowded round 
the individuals who had fallen, in order 
to see how they were affected, and thus 
impeded the service; until at length, 
«the falling down became so familiar as 
toexcite no disturbance. When per- 
sous fell, those who were near took 
care of them ; and every thing continu- 
ed quiet until the worship was conclud- 
ed. At Cane-Ridge sacrament, not less 
than 1000 persons fell prostrate to the 
ground, among whom,’ it is added, 
«were many infidels.” At another sa- 
crament, “the number that fell was 
thought to be more than 300.” 

The account given by Mr. Baxter of 
this phenomenon is as follows :—* Im- 
mediately before they (viz. the people 
who fall down) become powerless, they 
are seized with a general tremor, and 
sometimes, though not often, they utter 
one or two piercing shricks in the mo- 
ment of falling. Persons in this situa- 
tion are affected in different degrees; 
sometimes, when unable to stand or sit, 
they have the use of their hands, and 
can converse with perfect composure. 
In other cases they are unable to speak ; 
the pulse becomes weak, and they draw 
a difficult breath about once in a minute: 
in some instances, their extremities be- 
come cold, and pulsation, breathing, 
and all the signs of life forsake them 
for nearly an bour. Persons who have 
been in this situation have uniformly 
avowed, that they felt no bodily pain ; 
that they had the entire use of their 
reason and reflection; and when reco- 
vered, they could relate every thing 
thut had been said or done near them, 
or which could possibly fall within their 
observation. Persens have sometimes 
fallen on their way from public wor- 
ship, and sometimes after they had ar- 
tived at home; and, in some cases, 
when they were pursuing their com- 
mon business on their farms, or when 
retired for secret devotion. Numbers 
of thoughtless persons have fallen as 
suddenly as if struck with lighining ; 
many professed infidels, and other vi- 
Clous characters, have been arrested in 
this wav, and sometimes at the very mo- 
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ment when they were uttering blasphe- 
mies against the word. ‘This falling is 
common to all ages, sexes, and charac- 
ters.” 

We have felt considerable reluctance 
in bringing these strange transactions 
to the knowledge of our readers, but 
considering ourselves in soe derrec 
piedged to afford them a correct ac- 
count of the state of religion, we did not 
feel at liberty to overlook so material a 
piece of religious intelligence. We 
should conceive, however, that we fai]- 
ed in our duty, if, while we exhibited 
the facts which have teken place, we 
omitted those comments, which a re- 
pard to truth, and to the interest of real 
religion, secm to us to require, We 
deem it the more necessary to do this, 
as the Editors of the Evaugelical Ma- 
gazine have statcd that account of Mr. 
Baxter, from which we have given ex- 
tracts, and which they have given at 
length, to be the 
and satisfactory thy have seen, and have 
not expressed their disapprobation of 
any of the Clrcumstances which we have 
related, 

In this representation of Mr. Baxter’s 
account we can by no meuns concur; 
for, to say no more, he seems to us to 
regard some appearances, which are of 
a very doubtlul and suspicious nature, 
as marks of conversion. The strange 
occurrence, for instance, of falling 
down, is spoken of, not merely as a 


MOST COFLECl, JUCLCLONS, 
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weakness to be tolerated, but us un ef- 
fect to be rejuiced in of the presence 
and power ot God. No doubt seems 
to be expressed respecting the real con- 
version of those who thus fell down; 
and although the circumstance of fall- 
ing down is not made the only evidence, 
yet itis brought forward in such aman- 
ner as to imply, that it must be regard- 
ed as no very doubtful evidence of the 
operation of divine grace. 

We are too weil acquainted with the 
weakness and inconsistency of man, to 
argue, that such extravagances may 
not, in Certain 
change In a man’s religious state ; but 
to regard them with complacency, as 
probabie indications of sincere conver- 
sion, is, on the most favourable suppo- 
sition, to substitute mere animal feel. 
Ingy—the effect of sympathy or of 
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something worse—in place of the solid 
and essential graces of the Christian 
character. If a man is taught to date 
his conversion from the period of his 
fuling down, that strange event will 
haturaily acquire a vast Imporiance in 
his eyes. die will despise the more 
slaw and ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion, and be may even be uidlucnce! to 
nenorahce, by 


the circamstance of his having a singue 


Ccontunue in his tormwer 


jar and sarprisinge 
whiist it is considered as piacing his 
conversion beyond a doubt, muy, never- 
theicss tend to generate conce:t, and 
spiritual pride; aid by rendering bim 
high minded, may dead to a relapse 
Into sin, and, perhaps, to a final apos- 
lacy. 

Let it be’remembered, in coniirma- 
tion of the view now given, that very 
violeut emouons are generally found to 
be svort-lived. The v. Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Berridge, Mr. C. Wesley and 
others, who had en opportunity of nar- 
rowly considering the subject, were of 
asimular opinion, and it has derived 
cons.derable support from occurrences 
which, within the last ten years, have 
taken place in the West Indies. The 
writer of these remarks has himself 
known many who have sustained, in 
what they were taught to conccive the 
moment of their conversion, bodily 
emotion of a simiarand no less violent 
kind 5 but truth — him to state, 
that though some good moral effects 
seemed to accompany them, in the end 
both the religion and the morality en- 
tirely disappeared. Such, indeed, may 
he expected to be the effect of establish- 
ing upscriptural tests of conversion. 

[)} may also be remarked, that the 
appearances spoken of by Mr Baxter 
as supernatural, appear to us to be per- 
fectiv natural The sympathetic na- 
ture of all violent emotion Is well known 


tale LO relate, Whicn,. 


to those who have studied the mora| 
and physical consuituuion of man ; and, 
in the case under consideration, there 
are many things like iy tO Increase jts 
power and prevaleice. When men 
wre made to believe that falling down 


is a sure, or even a provable, proot of 


conversion, they readily yleid to the 
linpassioned tones of the preacher, and 
ep ourage. ib themselves a sympathy 
with those who scream and are failing 
down around them. This is true, es. 
pecially of weakly and nervous persons; 
and the want of sleep, long tastings, 
protracted attendance on divine wor. 
sitp, as well as crowded audiences, 
ioust preatiy add to the effect. Minis. 
ters, tacre‘ore, ought to be very fear. 
ful of using languave which mav lead 
uninformed or enthusiastic minds to 
regard suca things as a probable indi- 
cation, and stiil more «a8 a decisive 
proof, of conversion. 

It is a well known fact, that, in gene- 
ral, these strange emotions are not so 
Involuntary us they appear to be; for it 
has usually been found to be very easy 
for the preachers to repress them wuen- 
ever they are inclined to do so. 

Having already extended this article 
toa great Jength, we shail now bring 
ittoaclose. But let us first request 
any one, who may doubt the justree of 
the preceding observations, to weigh 
well this question, Whether be can 
ascribe to God, the God of order and 
visdom, such wild and disorderly el- 
fects as have been described ! Moy they 
not even be the devices of that eneniy, 
who is emphatically called in scripture 
“the Deceiver’? of the world, who 
would thus deiude men into a false 
estimate of their spiritual state, and 
also bring into disrepute the common, 
but far more valuable, effects produced 
by the zealous and faithful preaching 
of the Gospel ? 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THe course of events during the pre- 
sent mouth, which has eluded the pre- 
scient savacity of the most acute and 
enlightened politicians, Is calculited to 
furnish many useful topics of reflection 
to the Curistian OBStRVER Al- 
though a year has scarcely passed since 


it pleased Providence to bless us with 
the return of peace, apprehensions have 
already been excited for its continuance. 
That this peace may prove lasting has 
been the object of our ardent prayers ; 
but, at the same time, the experience 
which has been acquired of Bonaparte’s 
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ihirst for dominion makes it less an 
abject of confident expectation than of 
eanest desive. Scarcely had Bona. 
parte affixed his signature to the pre- 
jiminary treaty, and been thus deliver- 
ed from the powertul hostility of Great 
Poilcin, than he manifested the restless- 
ness of his ambition by assuming the 
eoverament Of a great part of Italy, 
and UUs virtually annexing that rich 
gid populous Country to France, already 
swcrled with conguests far beyond her 


wiural size, Indeed, since that pe- 
jod, scarcely onc month has passed 
ch has not witnessed the adoption 


icasures, on the part of the French 


culated to excite the 
rand apprehension, and to affect 
dence of other nations. But 
io dweii OM More remote events, 
which begin to lose their impo! tance 
nthe rapid succession of new and in- 
teres. INg occurrences, we mean at pre- 
advert only to the recent con- 
tof Bonaparte. 

Prusting, perhaps, ioo much to his 
eood fortune, the weight of his na 
wud the inflaence of his superior ta- 
ents ; to immense resources of 
france, which are now under his sole 
wid absolute direction; and to the 

dency over the minds of men, 
Woot is past success and his present 
y arrogance of demeanour have 
cau fim; he bas of late been less 
rmerly in concealing his 
e love ot his desire 
ung the law to Europe. He 
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power, and 


Ciccutly aspires to be the arbiter of 
1 : 

hey destintes, and his e xpe rience scems 
Wo aL thiy the hope of success. tle has 


Wiled a:lthe power of Italy and France 


Nis own person ; he has annexed 
Mmeanaont, the key of nag , to France; 


and Ewuria are bat provinces 

“us empire, coraple iy at his dispo- 
Lioliland seenis only to wait a pro- 
portuntiy of becoming a French 


=- 


p chcy3; yet Europe has calmly 
(on, Relying on the continuance 


is supineness, and intoxicated with 

exampied success, he has recent- 
y youcared to assume the arbitrary re- 
siauon of the Germanic empire, and 
‘0 Dorcel out at pleasure, and without 
fon consulung the Emperor, its king- 
Wins, priacedoms, and bishoprics, He 

Christ. Observ. No, 9. 
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now also meditates the subjugation of 
Switzerland, the only remaining barrier 
against his designs en Germany; and 
us a Step to it, that country is come 
manded, with the voice of a master, to 
execute his arbitrary mandates. Should 
he succeed in these instances, his en- 
croachments will probably extend fur- 
ther. But the unexpected firmness of 
the Emperor in refusing to sanction his 
unceremonious partition of the empire, 
and the gallant opposition of the Swiss 
to his imperious dictation, have, for the 
present, roused a spirit of resistance 
which, if directed with wisdom and vi- 
pour, may still rescue Europe from the 
despotism of Trance. The change 
which has taken place in the policy of 
the Emperor of Russia seems to favour 
this hope. Europe saw him, with sur- 
prise and concern, made, for a time, a 
tool in promoting Boneparte’s plans of 
aygrandizement; and, with the im- 
mcnse weight of his influence united 
to that of France, overawing not only 
the diet of PRatisbon, but every other 
power whose interference might be of 
se. But he scems now to have open- 
ed his eyes,in some measure, to the 
foily of this line of conduct; and the 
recent changes which have taken place 
in his cabinet, are said to be decisive 
proofs of the decline of the French In- 
tevest at Petersburgh. 

It isthe fate of Switzerland, however, 
which, as being more imminent, Is, at 
this moment, more particularly interest- 
ing. No sooner were the people of 
Switzeriand enabled, by the removal of 
the Freach troops, to speak their senti- 
ments of the constitution manufactured 
at Paris, which, without any regard to 
their customs, prejudices, and feelings, 
had been forced upon them, than they 
rose with unexampied unanimity, drove 
out their mercenary government, and 
asserted their independence. 

After such a streng expression of the 
national sentiment, France, it might 
have been hoped, from shame, if not 
from principle, would not have ventur- 
ed to interfere. The proclamation of 
the First Consul has, however, dissipat- 
ed all such expectations. It is a paper 
so replete with haughty and insclent 
assumption, and lofty supercilious are 
regance, that it could not fail to cause 
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a great sensation, not only in Swiizer- 
land, but in every corner of Europe. 
What may be its effect In provoking 
the resistance of the Swiss, or in rous- 
ing the great powers of Europe, by 
poweriul interposition, to rescue Swit- 
zerland from the tyranny of Trench 
protection, and to put a stop to a sys- 
tem of aggression and encroachment, 
which threatens to destroy their own 
independence, time only can discover. 
‘The part which our owb government 
may have taken on this occasion Is pro- 
perly conceaied trom the public. Itis, 
however, generally supposed that the 
language of spirited retnonstrance has 
been emp!oved to check the further ex- 
tension of French dominion. That tor 
the present ii will be cifectual, without 
the justly dreaded renewai of hosiliities, 
we entertain a strong hope: Bonaparte 
cannot be willing at the present mo- 
ment toinvolve himself tu another war, 
which in such a cause could not but be 
extremely unpopular in France, and 
might furnish plausible pretexts of op- 
position to those who ore disaffected to 
his a rageesaigia It woud be attended 
also with the complete annihilation of 
all his cotnnercial and coiontal plans. 
Hie will, probably, therefore, without 
relinquishing his ambitious Gesigiis, 
bend to the pressure of present cir- 
cumstances, and suspend bis projects 
of empire, uatil an opportunity, more 
favourable for their execution,: shall 
arrive. 
While we 
to trace the cours 
quences of political 
would do it unde 
our own shori-sightedness and iguo- 
rance, and under the constant recollec- 
tion that all the chenges of states, as 
well as every other event, are under the 
absolute direction of infinite wisdom, 
and infinite goodness. The insatiable 
ambition of Bonaparte; the power and 
resources of France ; the tame submils- 
sion, or the resolute resistance of the 
nations of Europe, are no more than 
instruments of God’s severeien will. 
The continuance of peace, or the re- 
newal of war, are no less under his 
control ; und, doubtiess, they will all 


feel it to be our duty thus 
e and probebie conse- 


occurrences, we 


be over-ruled, however unlikely in hu- 
man 


estimation to answer that end, to 


ra deep conviction of 
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the accomplishment of his promises of 
the final and universal triumph of the 
Redeemer’s kinggom : a consideration 
which Cannot fail to support and com. 
fort the mid of tue truc believer in the 
darkest and most discouraging circum. 
stances, either of private affliction or 
public Caiaimity. 
FRANCE. 

The Government of Krance seems to give 
great attention to commerce and manufac. 
tures; andit is said that unwearied efforts 
ave making to draw from this count V the 
most skiltul of our mechanics and manufac. 
turers, ‘The bkirst Consul has regularly at. 
tended the exhibitions of the productions of 
French industry et the Louvre, and endea. 
vourcd to excite that eniuianon which is lke. 
lv to promote improvements. No injury to 
Great Britain, however, either in her trade 
or Manufactures. is Lo be apprehended from 
this pobev on the partof France. To sup- 
plant her in cither, appears in the relative cir. 
cumstances of both countries impracticable ; 
while the increased activity of commerce in 
France ts only likely to furnish freso employ: 
nent to British industry and capital 

By a Decree, passed so far back as the 
second of July, the First Consul prehibits the 
entrance, ito the continental territory of the 
Republic, of ail negroes, mulattocs, and per. 
sons of colour, unless provided with special 
passports fiom the colonial mauagrstrates, ora 
protection from the minister of the marine 
and colomes. Whether this decree has pro- 
ceeded trom the fear of some plot among 
‘Voussainvs adherents, or, as is more proba. 
ble, from a wish to prevent any correct mfor. 
mation respecting West Indian transactions 
from iinding its way into Eurspe ; or whether 
it be a mereebullition of consular resentment, 
for the obstruction of his colonial projects, 
does not appear; but it clearly shews what 
absolute and unmodified dominion Bonaparte 
is enabled to exercise over the persons of all 
classes of his subjects. 

The French official paper has continued for 
some tine to observe a guarded silence with 
respect to the affairs of Switzerland, a circum. 
stance which seems to indicate the unpopu- 
larity in France of the First Consul’s attack 
on the liberties of that country. 

And yet, if we may credit the representa: 
tions of Camiile Jordan’s celebrated pamphlet, 
for which he is now suffering a rigorous con- 
finement in the Temple, the general disgust 
which the very name of liberty now excites 
in that country, would rather favour the at- 
tempt to extinguish it in the vicinity. The 
remarks of this author, formerly one of the 
deputies to the legislative body, upon this sub- 


ject, will probably be interesting to many of 


our readers. 

** At that name of liberty,” he observes, 
‘what prejudices arise ; what signs of ter 
ror are manifested by some; what expressions 
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of ridicule by others. What! can you still 
ursue SO dangerous a chimera? Are you not 
yet undeceived by the many bivody examples 
which have been placed before you? Alas, the 
people, in whose favour you seem to exert your- 
selves, are Willing to dispense with your soli- 
citude. Vhey are no longer dupe d by the 
usive ideas of liberty; they are convinced 
of its dangers; they are sensible they are not 
frmed for it, Let us hasten to convey to our 
profoundiv-skilled statesmen, our learned in- 
teroretucors of Ure pubhe opimon, what are 
our real andl undis@uised sentiments The 
peuple are disgusted at the name of liberty. 
Yes! we can but too easily divine the nature 
of tliat iiberty you seek to pve us; that liber- 
tywineh is founded on the absurd principles 
of democracy; that hberty which exaygerat- 
edthe mehts of nature ; recognized crime as 
the medium of suecess ; conferred on execu- 
joners the titles of aposiles ; converted the 
government mto a friviittul system of despot- 
ism; dictated to the convention and to the 
directory all those taws, the remembrance of 
which excites, in the breast of every honest 
mun, execration ard horror, filled France 
with rum and dismay, and Europe with ter- 
ror; and winch presents :tself to our imagi- 
havions, accompanied with all toe dreadful at- 
te dants of destruct! ”), despa, aed death 
Alas! the horror experienced at the name of 


liberty has but too touille been excited among 


ape ope who have been so cruelly deceived. 
W ‘at nation has ever suffered like France ? 
Wiat nation ever combated with such an ex- 
cess of valour, or more at the risk of annihiia- 
ion than France has done? What interest 
have we then in supporting the cause of a 
guilty party, who are, perhaps, meditating the 
return of scenes similar to those we have en- 
duved? Ah! how manv men are there who 
espoused that party from mistaken notions, 
who now acknowledyve thet errors, deplore 
the arbitrary acts of which they set the exam- 
ple, and shed tears at the ides of the odium 
and disgrace with which thev have sullied 
the nobles: of causes. How imperious is the 
dut’ imposed upon them—now they are under 
tie entive protection of the law —to endeavour 
toefiace in the public mind the memory of 
their errors, and to avoid the revival of an 
odious opposition, the bare apprehension of 
Which, at all tunes exaggerated, May perhaps 
become the surest instrument of an absolute 
power ”? 

Those mistaken notions of liberty, which 
the horrors of the revolution gave birth to in 
France, and which have endeared to the 
French the retarn of a worse than their an- 
Cent despotism, are then contrasted with the 
reaiities of true freedom, as they exist in 
Envland and America. 

“But there is another species of liberty ; a 
liberty founded on wisdom, whose operations 
are regular, fixed, and determinate ; a liber. 
ty, for the maintenance of which every citi- 
2°n interested in the preservation of order 
and civil society is called upon to exert him- 
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self. It is that liberty which no less restrains 
the licentiousness of the mass of the people, 
than the despotism of an individual; which 
thinks that reforms, even the most useful, are 
dearly purchased by a 4rop of human blood, 
or an act of private injustice; 
which we had a transient glimpse at the dawn 
of the revolution; which at intervals has re- 
appeared during its progress; which gave 
birth to whatever was honourable, and the 
virtuous organs of which were by turns pro- 
scribed; that liberty which the most enlight- 
ened nations of the world enjoy; which flou- 
shes in England, triumphs in America, and 
in all aves has been the idol of every generous 
breast, and the principle of the glory and pros- 
perity of nations; it is that liberty which the 
French disdain and have banished from their 
country ” 

We need not wonder at the fate which the 
author of these sentiments has undergone — It 
pe fectly accords with the policy which stil 


jcads Bonaparte to forbid the importation of 


English Newspapers into any part of France. 

It is reported that inthe treaty which was 
lately concluded between France and Algiers, 
there were some articies of a nature highly ad- 
vantageous to the former power which have 
not been made public. Two of the best har- 
bours belonging to Algiers, are said to have 
been given up, to be fortified and garrisoned by 
Frarce; one of them the excellent harbour of 
Bonna, exactiy opposite to the island of Sar- 
dinia 

‘Lhe Chief Consul, it is said, is about to visit 
the Netherlands. 

ITALY. 

The Acts passed by Bonaparte, in his quali- 
ty of President of the italian Republic, daily 
tend to shew that this new state has no inde- 
pendent existence, and is considered merely 
as a province of France. A decree which has 
lately been issued, places its resources abso- 
luteliy at the disposal of the First Magistrate 
of France. Bonaparte here commands all 
the arms, and warlike ammunition, found in 
the Italian Republic, to be delivered up to 
Feanee, excenting as much as may amount in 
value to 4,000,000 livres. The pretext on 
which this extraordinary decree is founded, 
probably is, that these places were once con- 
quered by France — But, it is evident, that 
the whole resources of the Italian Republic, 
may, by the same logic, be laid claim to. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The situation of Switzerland has continued 
to occupy the attention, an! interest the feel- 
ings of all Europe; and particularly of this 
country, where the ble 'SSINgS of rational liber- 
ty he 5 national independence are better un- 
derstoad, and more justly appreciated than 
thev are by any other The success 
which has attended the first efforts of the mal- 
content party, seems to have consolidated 
their force to a degree which was scarcely to 
be looked for. The defeat of the forces of 
the government under the walls of Berne, 
and the consequent surrender of that city to 


nation 


that Irberty of 
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the assailants, which took place on the 18th 
cf September, have served to unite such af the 
Swiss as were before wavering and irresolute, 
in a determination to assert their freedom; 
and iittte doubt can now be entertained, tha 
the cause of the insurgent party, so called, is 
the cause of a decided majority of the Helve- 
tic Cantons opposed to the mercenary or timid 
adherents of the government instituted by 
France. The members of that government, 
on being driven from Eerne, retived to Lau- 
sanne, where thev suilleontinue. The atiairs 
of Switzerland have since returned to their 
ancient chaniel, with a surprising rapidity, 
and the old tederative government seems to 
be the object of the general choice An Hel- 
vetic Diet, formed agreeable to the ancient 
regime, has assembled at Schwitz, and 
agreed on the plan of constitution, to be sub- 
mitied to all the cantons. The substance of 
this plan is, that Switzerland shail form one 
federal republic, divided ito cantons, each 
canton governing itself according to its own 
will, and exercising allthe rights which it fer- 
merly possessed, and naming a deputy to the 
Diet, who shall act agreeably to instructions 
from his constituents; that the Diet shail de- 
I:tberate on war and peace, repeal cantonal 
laws prejudicial to the confederation, settle 
the contingent of troops and money to be fur- 
nished by each canton, and appoint generals 
and envoys; and lastly, that ali the Swiss 
shall be soldiers, no one being even allowed 
to exercise the rights of citizenship, nor to ex- 
ercise a profession, nor to marry, who has 
not a musket, sword, and pouch Altovs Red- 
ing, who may be considered as the author of 
these changes, has been appointed President 
of the Diet. The ancient form of gvovern- 
ment is said to have been established in many 
of the cantons. 

As the First Consul of France had avowed 
a detertmation not to meddle in the affairs of 
Switzerland, some hope was entertained that 
he would have had the wisdom, if not the 
magnanimity, to acquiesce in the clear and un- 
egu'vocal declaration of the public sentiment, 
which had been made in that country; but 
this hope has proved completely delusive, for 
no sooner was he made acquainted with the 
success of the popular party against the go- 
vernmen* which he had patronized and in fact 
created, than a manifesto was issued from the 
Court of St. Cloud, which speaks more strong- 
ly than any comment can, the undisguised 
and insatiable ambition of Bonaparte, and wis 
total indifference to the estimation in which 
his character or conduct may be held by the 
other nations of Fuirope. 


as 


“Inhabitants of Helvetia, for these two 
years you have held out an afflicting specta- 
cle tothe world. Jarring factions have alter- 
nately seized on the reins of power, and signa- 
lized their fleeting authority by a svstem of 
partiality, which at once argued their weak- 
ness and their inability. 

“In the course of the tenth year, your go- 
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vernment wished that the few French tronps 
which were in Helvetia should be Withdrawn, 
The French government willingly availed jt. 
self of the opportunity to pay deference to 
your independence ; but shortly afier your 
Various parties began to resume their wrath ; 
the blood of the Swiss was shed by the hands 
of Swiss. 

“You have been quarreliing three years 
Without uncerstanding cach other; were voy 
left any longerto yourselves, you wonld be kill. 
ing one another tor three vears more, without 
knowing for what! Your history, moreover, 


‘ 
proves that your intestine divisions have: ever 
} : + } as hearinnie , 
been terminated, Dul Ds the eElicactous miter. 


of France! 


ae mnted the a, Se, 
er: 564 ade} Vt tal res milton 


fcurence 
‘It is true, | 

nei to meddic, in any manner, with your af: 

fairs; Tunriormly saw your difierent: govern. 

ments ask me for advice follow it, 

and now and then to make a bad use of my 


+ : S J ao 
haine, accoraine to their mterests or ther 


and ncvel 


passions. 

But Lneither can, ner ought to be in: 
ble of the evils to which you are a prey; ire 
tract my resolution; Ishalibe a mediator 
tween you; but my mediition shall be etic: 
cious, such as becomes the Great Nation, in 
whose name ft speak. 

* Five days after the notification of the pre- 
sent proclamation, the Senate shall 
at Berne. Every kind of magistraey which 
may have been established st Berne, since! 
capitulation, shall be annuiicd, and siail cease 
to act with authority: the pretects shall re. 
turn to their pests: all the authorities wirch 
may have been estabiisiicd, shall cease to as: 
semble: the armed bodies shall disperse: 
the first and second Helsetic demi-br 
shail form the garrison of Berne Troops, 
only such as have been on the establisiment 
upwards ofsix months, shall continue to serve: 
in fine, all the disbanded individuals of th 
belligerent armies, and who are pow up in 
arms, shall lay them down at the Municipality 
of the Commune to which they belong; tic 
Senate shail send three Deputies to Paris, 
each Canton may also send one. 

“All the citizens who, within these three 
vears have been landammans, senators, anu 
who have successively filled situations in the 
central authority, may repair to Paris, for tie 
purpose of pointing out the means of restor- 
ing union and tranquillity, and reconciling the 
wring interests, 

“Inhabitants of Heivetiayrestime vour hopes. 

‘“ Your native land is on the brink of the 
precipice ; but it shall immediately be rescu- 
ed from it; all honest mea will second so ge- 
nerous a project. 

‘But if (which Lam far from thinking) there 
should be among you a great number of indi 
viduals, not gifted with sufficient virtue to 
make a sacrifice of their passions and ther 
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see that the mediation which 1 take upon my- 
self, is, With respect to Switzerland, a blessing 
f that Providence which, in the midst of so 
many, and so great convulsions, has watched 
over the existence and independence of your na- 
ot, and that such mediation is the only 
sneasure to Which you can resort for the pur- 
ose of preserving both. 
‘For it is at length tume you should be con- 


viced, that ithe patriotism and the union of 


vour kwetathers founded your republic, the 
mischievous intentions of your factions,if they 
continue, Will infatlibly ruin it; and it would 
be paindul to think that, ata period when seve- 
ral new republics iiave been formed, fate 


should have marked the dissolution ef one of 


the most ancient, 


(Signed) 


“ PRONAPARTE.” 


With the above preclamation Gen. Rapp, 
me of the First Consul’s Aid-de-Camps, was 
patched to Switzerland, but the fall efiect 
of his mission 1s not yet known, At Lau- 
sanne, Where he was of course weicomed with 
pen arms, he received from the Helvetic Se- 
nale every assurance of submission to the will 
fthe First Consul, and of gratituce for this 
vesh testimony he had given of his dencvolence 
wards the Helvetic people. The memers 
tthe thet of Schwitz bave, however, shéwn 
an evident disinclination to yield to the impe- 
nous dictation of Bx maparte ; and though they 
are said to have agreed to a short suspension 
farms, vet no definitive answer has yet been 
given to his prociamation. Their answer will 
materi: ally invoive the destinies of Switzer- 
— particularly as Bonaparte has threaten- 
l, that should it prove unfavourable to his 
views, an army of 40,000 men will be directed 
‘o march in order to reduce the refractory to 
2 compliance. 
HOLLAND. 
_ In this country strong apprehensions have 
cen entertained of a counter-revolution, to be 
vileeted by the influence of the Generals Da- 
dels and Dumonceau, and one object of 
‘hich was stated to be the placing M. Schim- 
meipenninck at the Head of the Batavian Ke- 
public, with the title of Consul. If this plot 
KS had an existence, of which there is con- 
rable doubt, the efficacious interference of 
7 rench Government has for the present 
‘rushed it. Bonaparte has assured the Dutch 
Directory of his protection and support. 
GERMANY. 
We mentioned in our last that the Diet of 
‘atisbon had accepted the plan of indemni- 
&s proposed by the mediating powers. ‘To 
oS Conelusum the Imperial Delegate entered 
a Cantious but firm protest, in which the in- 
“™ patibility of the proposed plan, with the 
ircaty of Luneville, was strongly insisted on, 
nd the Diet reg iuired to re- consider its reso- 
ton. In reply to this rescript, the French 
nister laid a note before the Diet, which 
; . nishes an additional proof of the arrogance 
the First Consul, and of his utter disregard 
(anse rules, not only of propriety and deco- 
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rum, but of mutual confidence and good faith, 
which ordinarily regulate the conduct of inde- 
pendent states towards each other, . He seru- 
ples not to make a public disclosure of nego- 
tiations which he allows were “ entered into 
under the seal of confidence, and the secret of 
which ought consequenily to have remained 
sacred ;” but lie excuses himseif by saying, 
that he had beenconstrained to it * by the value 
which he places upon the opinion and esteem 
of the brave and ioyai German peop!c;” a 
moive which will scarcely be regurdccd as a 
compliment to the acutcuess ¢ P tia 
perceptions, The sceret whicis he stlects to 
divulge, is, that the [im 
propositions to him, durmg ie neg 

which preceded the openuye of the Dict at 


. a . -“- 
would have ‘** erascd Bavaria 


eror budinace such 


. 7 t.e 

saat’ 4s 
fal ' 5) ° is . evel r ne 
irom the listof powers. ** Justice and gone. 


} 66 ue . ‘ re « ton 


1 SILV, * it is add a mich are aiw 
heard inthe heart of the Chief Consul, mad 
italaw to him to forget whatscevei 
the lector mig 


; j nNre > 
eht have eiven to Prance, and 
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: Ras " e” Bae f 1} i 

not to suffer the destruction of his cnicebdied 
oe | lie » s 

and menaced state.— iiie hereaut: ry states oi 


.) t} : . omees - st _ 

tlie Kiector, as well as the possessions Ccstin- 
. ; } tkeec ¢ > atiraliv ow ; 

ed to him as indemnitics, are naturaliy and in- 


Gepeneny plac ed under the protection of the 


mediating powers: and the Larsr Coneul per 
sonally wall not suffer tie impertal } ¢& O18 
~ “ 
' ? ? 

Pussau to remain inthe hands of Austria, « 
trat she shall obtain any part of the posses- 
. eo . . B. , ‘ i Ba 35 ro 
siohs of Bavaria on the rigiil OTe an ia 


this last resolution of the birst Consul, as 


well as to the ‘proposed plan of indemnities 
the Kussia sinister likewise declared iis ac. 


herence. 
The reply of the Austrian Plenipotentian 
to the Fre —. note denies, in the 
Strongest terms, that it 
of his imperial Mai sty, us the First Consu 
asserted, f 
his dominions ; 


' ‘ * 
edi a¥ 


ever was the intentior 


to deprive the Elector o 
‘ 


and concludes with statin 


that “his Imperial Majesty has alre acy give 
every assurance with re rard to thecityol Pa 

Sau, which could be expected ( J jus ( 
and moderation, He is ready & Up Ldrat 
city to W hoever by the i il inent of 
the Indemnities it mgy Appear legitimately to 


belong.”” 

hot only the Frenel and Russian Ministers, 
but the Majority ot the 
have been very urgent im their a 
his Imperial MM vy to rauity the Conc/usum ; 
but he has continued firm mrefusing his sanc- 
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tion to il; af bacco Cibiige CO Lae atest Aavices, 
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it would appear that the gdeiay thus inte rpos- 
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ed, had been partuicul, my weal timea; as thie 


Emperor of Russia, who seemed, through 
some Very unaccountable bias, to have lJent 
himself to ¢! 

projects of Ponaparl 
the impolicy of his ¢ 
ledge the just nretensions of the Emperor « f 


ic ambitrous and cisorgatisi 
° | } | sry . . 
had begun to perceise 


nduct, andto acknuow 
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Germany. ‘Thus, contrary to the general ex 
pectation, the resistance of the House of Au- 
seen to mad ard trary. dictation of the medi- 
ung po s Tikely to be renicacicur, 
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as to lead to aconsiderable modification of the 
proposed plan of indemnities. The affair, 
however, is by no means adjusted, and many 
obstacles are still likely to occur to its final 
arrangement. 

RUSSTA. 

Several very important changes have taken 
place in the Russian Ministry, occasioned 
partly, it is said, by the cavalier manner in 
which the French Government, notwithstand- 
ing the Emperor’s intercession for the restora- 
tion of the House of Savoy, has taken posses- 
sion of Piedmont. Be that as it may, the 
change is likely to be tavourable to the peaee 
of Europe, as it is said to have detached Rus- 
sia in a considerable measure from the inter- 
ests of France, and to have produced a dispo- 
sition in her government to support the just 
claims ot the House of Austria, and to set some 
boundaries to the aspiring pretensions of Bo. 
naparte. 

The Emperor has ordered that the loss sus- 
tained by British subjects, through the embar- 
go laid on their ships by the Emperor Paul, 
shall be made good. According to the deter- 


mination and verification of the commission of 


Liquidation, the whole sum amounts to 700,000 
rubles. 
MALTA. 

The delay which bas taken place in the eva- 
cuation of this island by the British troops, has 
given rise to various surmises; and it has 
been rumoured that it was the intention of our 
government to retain possession of it, as some 
counterpoise to the preponderating power 
which, since the ratification of the treaty of 
Amiens, Bonaparte hath acquired in the Me- 
diterranean. ‘The most probable reason, how- 
ever, is, the refusal of the Emperor of Russia 
to undertake the guarantee of the new consti- 
tution assigned to that island. and the inability 
of the King of Naples to furnish within the 
time prescribed by the treaty, the requisite 
number of troops for its yarrison A new 
Grand Master has at length been chosen, and 
expectations are held out that the Neapolitan 
troops will shortly be sent to the island 

The whole of the property which the order 
of Malta possessed in Spain, has been annexed 
to the domains of that crown. 

AMERICA. 

We learn with pleasure that the fever 
which prevailed at: Philadelphia and New 
York had lost so much of its violence, to- 
wards the end of August, that the inhabi. 
tants thought it unnecessary to remove trom 
their usual places ofabode ‘The city of New 
York, in particular, was said to be in a state of 
heaith, 

The Spanish Government in North Ame- 
rica, unable to make efficient opposition to the 
predatory warfare of General Bowles and his 
in: lian followers, is said to be negotiating a 
treaty of peace with them 

FRENCH WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
It is not casy to ascertain the de ‘gree of 


eredit which is due to the accounts received 
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from this quarter of the world. The French 
official statements have frequently asserted 
the re-establishment cf tranquillity and the 
restoration of industry in the tslands of st, 
Domingo and Guadaloupe ; but they have al- 
ways been contradicted by incidental expres. 
sions, Which plainly prove the continuance, on 
the part of the negroes, of a system of preda. 
tory nocturnal incursion, which must be more 
harassing to European troops than a regular 
warfare 

Letters received from America, but which 
seem to require authentication, state, that 
eight thousand troops, and five sail of men of 
war, had arrived at the (ape on the Sd of Au. 
gust; and that the day after their arrival the 
Negroes, headed by Toussaint’s sons, who had 
joined them, stormed a fort not far from the 
Cape, and killed every Frencliman in it; and, 
that a few evenings after, an engagement took 
place so near the town, that the report of the 
guns was distinctly heard by the people on 
board the vessels in the harbour. The event 
was not known. The breach of faith, and ar. 
bitrary seizure of Toussaint and some +f the 
Chiefs of his party, are said to have operated 
differently from what was expected ; and that 
the great mass of the negroes have again taken 
to the woods for self-defence, and for vindic- 
tive purposes. 

All accounts agree in representing the mor. 
tality which the fever has caused among the 
Furopean = in St. Domingo, to be very 
great, At Guadaloupe it appears to have been 
no less destructive, the commander in chief 
Richeparse, and several other general officers, 
having fallen victims to it; and scarcely an in- 
dividual having altogether escaped its influ. 
ence. The following extracts from the last 
official dispatch of the Governor of that island 
will throw some light on its present situation, 
keeping in mind at the same time, that being 
the official, it is probably the most favourable 
account which can be given 

“The remainder of the rebels, whose flight 
into the woods prevented the army from 
reaching them, consists of some hundreds of 
scattered Negroes, the half of whom only are 
armed. The number does not exceed that of 
the Negroes formerly called Maroons in the 
colony. Their expeditions are in genera! con- 
fined to secret incursions into the level coun- 
try to carry off'a few cattle and manioc. 

‘“*T have discovered their retreats, and Aunt 
them down. That system of war was adopted 
by General Richepanse, and executed by Ge- 
neral Gobert with the greatest success. To 
pursue them into the woods, however,” it is 
added, * is useless, when we are not sure of 
finding them.—These woods are immense and 
impenetrable The mornes on which they rise 
are steep, and form peaks about a great num- 
ber of rivers and streams that traverse them 
in every direction. There is no place in the 
world more proper, in every respect, for con- 
cealing Brigands. When, with the certainty 


of finding them, infinite pains have been taken 
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to arrive at the place where they are, some of 
them only can be come up with: the band dis- 
appears hke lightning. 

« To escape, they throw themselves down 
the steepest precipices; they then follow the 
current of the water through the rocks, so 
that their traces cannot be discovered, and ab- 
solutely become invisible. To all thesedifficul- 
ties 1s added a reason which ought to render 
incursions into the woods less frequent. Al- 
most all the soldiers who have undertaken 
them inconsiderately, have been attacked by 
the malady. Even the people of the country 
cannot support them at this season ; and a se- 
rious illness is generally the consequence of a 
three days incurs:on into the woods. 

«The unexampled malady which this year 
has ravaged the American colonies, has been 
felt at Guadaloupe, but } have the satisfaction 
of being able to announce to you that it has 
abated, and we have more convalescents than 
sick; but the state of convalescence is long 
and panful; and Icannot dissemble, that in 
chasing the Maroons, the soldiers too often 
forget the orders given them to be careful of 
their health, and not to abandon themselves 
entirely to the impetuosity cf their courage, 
which induces them ‘<o undergo fatigue be- 
yond their strength. 

“ At present almost all the blacks belong- 
ing to the plantations have returned. ‘They 
labour as during the most peaceable tiines. 
The inhabitant who wishes to remain on his 
plantation, and does not believe himself ex- 
posed, is sheltered from all uneasiness The 
Maroons are never more than three or four to- 
gether, and are much less numerous than they 
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Tue delay which has occurred in the 
arrival of the French ambassador in this 
country, the Increased activity which 
has been observed in the departure and 
arrival of foreign couriers, and the sud- 
den equipment and despatch of some 
vessels of war, have contributed, during 
the present month, to excite many fear- 
lul apprehensions respecting the dura- 
tion of the peace, so lately concluded 
with France. That there bas existed 
some recent ground of dispute with 
that country seems probable ; but whe- 
ther it respects the interference of Bo- 
haparte in the affairs of Switzerland, 
the non-evacuation of Malta, or some 
other occurrence, is wholly a matter of 
conjecture. The symptoms of an ap- 
proaching rupture, we are happy to say, 
are thought to have considerably abated 
during the last week, and we very ear- 
nestly hope that they will soon en- 
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were atthe most flourishing periods. Almost 
all the chiefs, and particularly those who 
were most dreaded, are in our hands; and [I 
am fully convinced, that neither this nor any 
other coluny was ever in a saferstate. ‘The 
greatest enemy we have in this country is the 
malady ” 

A decree of General Leclere has been pub- 
lished, establishing at St Domingo the Catho- 
lic, Apostolic, and Romish Religion, as the 
only one which can be publicly exercised in the 
colony; and declaring, that Sunday shail be 
the day of rest for persons employed in the 
public service. 

Both at Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, very 
heavy taxes lave been imposed by the com- 
manders in chief, and the merchants of the 
former place are said to liave been ordered 
to pay a forced loan of a million livres: so 
that, between the exactions of government, 
the devastations of the negroes, and the rava- 
ges of disease, these colonies must be deplo- 
rably circumstanced. ‘Their situation, how- 
ever seems to have excited no commiuseration 
in the breast of the consuls, who have recent- 
ly decreed, that the grants and leases of all 
plantations, houses, and stores, in the islands 
of St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, are void on 
the general ground that they had been obtain- 
ed at a price inferior to their value in cases of 
emigration and absence. The whole of the 
colenial property is thus placed at the disposi- 
tion of the government: and the First Consul 
and General Leclerc will, no doubt, find, in 
the administration of it for the public good, a 
fruitful source of emolument. 


BRITAIN. 


tirely disappear. The doubtful state of 
our political horizon has considerably 
depressed the price of the public funds, 
Which still continue low. Omnium has 
sold at a discount of from 94 to 161 and 
3 per cent. Cénsols at from 674 to 68 
per cent. 

British commerce, after the first 
shock occasioned by the change in the 
political relations of Europe, appears at 
length to revive. ‘The restoration of 
peace, instead of effecting instantane- 
ously any great increase and improve- 
ment of our trace, secmed to produce 
a momentary pause and derangementof 
almost all commercial speculations; 
and many specious reasons were alleg- 
ed to shew that, by the ascendency of 
France on the continent, and by its jea- 
lousy ef the success of our traffic, the 
commercial prosperity of the British 
empire must immediately and fatally 
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decline. By the following authentic 
statements, however, it would eppear 
that these reasons were fallacious, and 
the fears which suggested them vain. 
Porthe frst half ofthe year 


1801, the eross amount of 


{3 iP exports Wad to the Va- 

lue of ; ‘ - - £. 11,012,250 
Por the first halfof 1802,the 

Exports have been of the 

value of . » 17,174,251 
"The f the Im- 


Dore rte the Port of Len. 
don, for the halt sear end- 


tihiam “th 


ron te othn of July last, 


A £97 W's 
Py SOh gh 


‘the preduce of the Excise for the 
months of July and August iast, was 
vate of 270,000/. sterling 
eon millions a year. 
Phe numerous depredationus wihich 
occurring in the. metropolis 
icinity, and which, in some in- 
ch unusually bold and 
daring, and attended with circumstan- 
‘it atrocity, seem to call for 
rlerence of the exe- 
An active and vi- 
eems to be par- 
ticulariy requisite at the present mo- 
ment, when such numbers of soldiers 
ustomed to a recular 
course of yodustrious exertion, and In- 
rected with the vicieus habits of a mili- 
tary life, cre set leose from the whole- 
some restraints of discipiine, and re- 
turped into the bosom of societv. It 
would reflect no ere chit on our munici- 
pal institutions, if should be in the 
power of a few lawless desperadoes, to 
endanger tue safety of the peaceable 
Gr public streets, 
and to render the customary securities 
of private dwellings inadequate to their 
purpose. We trust that the wisdom of 
government will meet this growing evil 
wits new and efficacious measures of 
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» As the Parliament is soon to meet, we kere 
zasert a correct List of the Members re- 
turned to the House of Cotnmons, which will 
probably be acceptable to our Readers. 


THE HOUSE CF COMMONS 
Those printed in Ztalics are new members. 





SpPeAKER—~Kight Hon, C. Abbot, 


Abingdon, Thos. Theoph. Metcalf, Fsq. 

Agmondsham, T. Drake Tyrwhitt Drake ang 
Charies Drake Garrard, Esqrs. 

St. Alban’s, W S_ Poyntz and Hon. Fame; 
Waiter Grimstone, Esqrs. 

Aldeburgh, Sr John Aubrey, Bart. and Foi, 
WMacmahon, “sq 

Aldborough, C. Duncombe and Yobn Sullivan, 
ee : 

Andover, ‘rr. Asheton Simith and “on. Newsy, 
fellowes, Ksqrs 

Anglesea (County of ) Hon. Arthur Paget, 

Appleby, J. Courienay and LAilis Francis, 
iusqrs. 

Arundel, Lord Andever and Fohkn Atkins, Fisq 

Ashburton, Sir dugd inglis and Walter Palk, 
Esq. | 

Aviesbury, J. Dupre and &. Bent, Esqrs. 

Banbury, Dudley North, Esq. 

Bar staple, W Devayncs, Esq. and Sir #y. 
ward l Pellers, Bart. 

Bath, Lord J Thynie and J. Palmer, Esq. 

seaumaris, Lord Newborough. 

Bedfordshire, John Usborne, Esq. and Hon, 
sc Andrew St John. 

Bedford, Samvel Whitbread and Wiliiam Le 
Antonte, Esqrs 

Bedwin, Sir Robert Buxton and Nath. Holland, 
Esq 

Beera!ston, Lord Louvain and Col. Mitford, 

Berkshire, George Vansittart and Charles 
Dundas, Fsqrs 

Berwick, 7. Hall and John Fordyce, Esqrs. 

Beverley, Sohn Wharion, Esq. and Gen. Bur- 
ton. 

Bewdley, Miles Peter Andrews, Esq 

Bishop’s Casulle, William Clive and 
son, Esqrs. 

Blechingley, Fohn Benn Walsh and Same 
Milnes, eqrs. 

Bodmyn, C.S. Lefevre and FY. D. Porcher, 
Eisqrs. 

Boroughbridge, Hon. John Scott and Laward 
Berkley Portman, Esq. 

Bossiney, J. Hiley Addington and J. Arcl. 
ng rate sqrs. 

Boston, Alex. Maddochs and Thomas Fy- 
deli, 1 se 


J. Robin- 


Brackley, J. W. Egerton and S. Haynes, 
Esqrs. 
Bramber, G. Sutton and H. Joddrell, Fisqrs. 


Brecon, (County of) Sir. C. Morgan, Bart. 

Brecon, Sir R. Salisbury, Bart. 

Bridgenorth, J. Whitmore and I. H. Browne, 
Esqrs. 

Bridge water, 
Allen, Esqrs. 

Bridport, George Barclay, Esq. and Sir Eva’ 
Nepean, Bart 

Bristol, C. Bragge and Evan Baillie, Esqrs. 

Buckinghamsh: re, Marquis of Titchfield anc 
Right Hon. Eari Chandos Temple. 

Buckingham, kight Hon. T. Grenville ané 
Lord Viscount W. Allen Proby. 

Callington, Paul Orchard and John Inglett 
Fortescue, Msqrs. 

Caine, Lord Henry Petty and Joseph Jekyll, 
Esq. 


George Pocock and Jefferys 
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Cambridgeshire, Lord Charles Somerset Man- 
ners and Right Hon. C. York. 

Cambridge, Major-General Finch and Major- 
General Manners 

Cambridge University, Right Hon. Wm. Pitt 
and Lord Euston. 

Camelford,Robert Adair and Fohn Fonblanque, 
Esqrs 

Canterbury, Hon. George Watson and ohn 
Bater, Esq 

Cardill, Lord Evelyn James Stuart. 

Cardiganshire, Thomas Johnes, Esq. 

cardigan, Hon, John Vaughan. 

Carisle, J Christian Curwan 
spencer Stanhope, Esqrs 

Carmarthenshire, ¥. Hamlyn Williams, Esq. 

Carmarthen, John George Phillips, Esq 

Carnarvonshire, Sir Robt Williams, Bart. 

Carnarvon, Hon Edward Paget 

Castle-Rising, C. Chester and P. J) Thellus- 
son, sqrs. 

Cheshire, Thomas Cholmondeley and Wm. 
Everton, Esqrs. 

Chester, 
nor, fsq. 

Chichester, Right Hon. T. Steel and Geo. 
White Thomas. Esq 

Chinpeaham, J. Deukins and C Broof, Esqrs. 

Chistchuren, Right lion. George Rose and 
Win, Sturges, Esq 

Cirencester. Sir Robert Preston and Michacl 
Hicks Beach, t.sq 

Clitheroe, Hon. Sobn Cust and Hon. Robert 
Curzon 

Cckermouth, R. Ward & F¥ Graham, Esqrs. 

Colchester, John Denison and Robert Thorn. 
ten, ksqrs 

Coril-Castle, Henry Banks and N. Bond, 
bsqes. 

Cornwall, Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart. and Francis 
Gregor, Esq 

Coventry, # W. Barlow and Nathaniel Jeffe- 
rvs, Esqrs 

Cricklade, Lord Porchester and T. Estcourt, 
sq 

Cundberland, Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. and 
Jolin Lawther, Esq. 

Daetmou h, Edmund 
Hol.isworth, Esqrs. 

Denbighshire, Sir W W Wynn, Bart. 

Denbigh, Hon Frederick West. 

Derbyshire, Lord Geo. Aug. Cavendish and 
idward Miller Mundy, Esq. 

Derhy, Col. Walpole and E. Coke, Esq. 

Devizes, Right Hon. Henry Addington and 

_doshua Smith, Esq. 

Devonshire, Sir Lawrence Palk, and J. P. 
Bastard, bsq. 

Dorsetshire, William Morton Pitt and F. J. 
Brown, Esqrs 

Dorchester, Francis Fane and C. Ashley, 
Esqrs 

Vve, John Trevannion and Sohn Spencer 
Smith, Esqrs. 

Downron, Hon. Edward Bouverie, Esq. and 

Ton Fohn Ward, 

, Hon. A. 

Winnington, Bart. 
Christ. Obsery. No. 10, 


and Walter 


and Thomas Grosve- 
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Dunwich, Lord Huntingfield and Snowdon 
Barne, Esq. 
Durham (County of) Sir Ralph Miulbanke 
and Kowland Burdon, Esq. 
Durham, Ralph John Lambton and Sohn 
Wharton, Esqrs 
Fast-Looe, J. Buller and E. Buller, Esqrs. 
St. Edmondsbury, Lord Hervey and Lord C. 
Litszroy. 
Essex, J. Bullock and Eliab Harvey, Esqrs. 
Evesham, Charles Thellusson and Crawford 
Bruce, Esqrs 
Exeter, James Buller, Esq. and Sir Chas.War- 
wick Bampfyide, Bart 
Eye, Hon. Wm Cornwallis and Jas. Cornwal- 
lis, Esq. 
Flintshire, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart. 
Flint, Watkin Williams, Esq. 
Fowey, Keginald Pole Carew, Esq. and Right 
Hon. Edward Golding. 
Gatton, Mark Wood and Yames Dashwood, 
Esqrs. 
St. Germain’s, Right Hon. Lord Binning and 
Fames Langham, Esq. 
Giamorgansiire, Chomas Wyndham, Esq. 
Gloucesiersiire, Hon. Geo Cranfield Berke- 
ley andthe Marquis of Wercesier 
Gioucester, J. Pittand H Howard, Esqrs. 
Grampound, Sir Chrisiop Hawkins, Bart. and 
Benjamin Hobbouse, Esq. 
Grantham,.7omas Thornton, Esq. and Sir W. 
LL. Welby, Bart. 
Great Grimsby, Ayscoughe Boucherett and 
John Henry Loft, Esqrs 
East-Grinstead, Sir Henry Strachey, Bart and 
Daniel Giles, Esq 
Guildiord, Lord Cranley and Hon, General 
Chapple Norton. 
Hampshire, Sir William Heathcote and Wil- 
liam Chute, Esq 
Harwich, J. Robinson and T AZjers, Esqrs. 
Haslemere, R. Penn and G, Wood, Ksqrs. 
Hastings, Lord Glenbervie and George Wm. 
Gunning, Esq. 
Haverfordwest, Lord Kensington. 
Helston, Right Hon. Lord Viscount Fitzharris 
and Sohn Penn, Esq 
lerefordshire, Sir George Cornewall and Sohn 
Geers Cottereil, Esq. 
Hereford, John Scudamore and Thomas Pow- 
eil Symonds, Esqrs, 
Hertfordshire, William Plumer, Esq. and Hon. 
P. Lambe. 
Hertford, Hon. Edward Spencer Cowper, and 
Nicolson Calvert, Esq. 
Heydon,Christopher Saville and George John- 
ston, isqrs. 
Heytesbury, Lord Viscount Kirkwall and Right 
Hon. Charles Abbot. 
Higham.Ferrers, Francis Ferrand Foljambe.Esq. 
Hindon, Right Hon. Thos. Wallace and Samees 
Pedley, t.sq. 
Honiton, Sir John Honeywood,Bart.and George 
Shum, Esq. 
Horsham, Patrick Ross and Edward Hilliard, 
Esqs. 
Huntingdonshire, Lord Viscount, Hinchin- 
brooke and Lord Frederic Montague. 
45 
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Huntingdon, John Calvert and William Fel- 
lowes, Esqrs 

Hythe, Mazt. White and T. Godfrey, Esqrs. 

Ilchester, William Hunter and Thos.Plummer, 
Esqrs. 

Ipswich, C. A. Crickett, Esq. and Sir A. S.Ha- 
mond. 

Saint Ives, William Praed and Sfonathan 
Raine, Esqrs 

Kent, Filmer Hon;wood, Esq. and Sir Wm. 
Geary, Bart 

King’s Lynn, Sir Martin Foulkes and Hon. 
Horatio Walpole. 

Kingston-upon-ifull, Samuel Thornton and 
Fobn S:aniforth, Esqrs. 

Knaresborough, Lord John Townshend and 
James Hare, Esq. 

Lancashire, Thomas Stanley and John Black- 
burne, Esqrs. 

Lancaster, John Dent, Fsq. and 2Zarquis of 
Douglas 

Launceston, James Brogden and eh, Hen. 
Alex. Bennett, Esqrs 

Leicestershire, Geo. Anth. Legh Keck, Esq. 
and Sir Ed. C. Hartopp. 

Leicester, T. Babington and §. Smith, Esqrs. 

Leominster, John Lubbock, Esq. and /fon. C, 
Kinnaird. 

Liskeard, Hon. John Eliott and Hon. William 
Elliott. 

Lestwithiel, Hans Sloane and Wm. Dickinson, 
jun. Esqrs. 

Lewes, Lord Francis Osborne and Henry 
Shelley, Esq. _ 

Lincolnshire, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. and 
Charles Chaplin, Esq. 

Lincoln, Richard Ellison and Humphrey Sib- 
thorp, Esqrs 

Lichfield, Sir John Wrottesley and Thos. An- 
son, Esq. 

Liverpool, Major-General Gascoyneand Lieu- 
tenant-General Tarleton. 

London, Harvey Christian Combe, Charles 
Price, Wm Curtis, Esqrs, and Sir Joha 
Wm Anderson, Bart. 

Ludlow, Hon. Robt. Clive and Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq. 

Luggershall, Earl of Dalkeith and Thos. Eve- 
rett, Esq. 

Lyme Regis, Ilon. Thos. Fane and Hon. H. 
Fane. 

Lymington, Wm. Manning, Esq. and Mayor- 
General Harry Burrard. 

Maidstone, Sir Matthew Bloxham, Kut. and 
Sohn Hodson Durand, Esq. 

Malden, Joseph Holden Strutt and Charies 
Callis Western, Esqrs. 

Malmesbury, C. Scott and S Scott, Esqrs. 

Malton, Bryun Cooke, and Hon. C. L. Dun- 
das. 

Marlborough, Lord Bruce and ¥. Leigh, Esq. 

Marlow, Thomas Williams and Owen Wiil- 
hams, Esqrs. 

St. Mawes, Right Hon. Wm. Wyndham and 
Sir Wm. Young, Bart. 

St. Michael, Robert Dallas and R. S. Ainslie, 
Esqrs. 


Merionethshire, Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, 
Bart 

Middlesex, George Byng, Esq. and Sir Fran. 
cis Burdett, Bart. 

Midhurst, Geo. Smith and S. Smith, Esqrs, 

Milborne-Port, Lord Paget and Hugh Leyces- 
ter, Esq. 

Minehead, John Fownes Luttrell and %ohy 
Patteson, Esq 

Monmouthshire, General James Rooke and 
Charles, Morgan, Esq. 

Monmouth, Lord Charies Somerset. 

Montgomeryshire, Charles Watkin Williams 
Wyon, Esq 

Montgomery, Whitshed Keene, Esq. 

Morpeth, Lord Viscount Morpeth and Willian, 
Ord, Esq 

Newark, ddmiral Sir Charles Morice Pole and 
Sir [T. Manners Sutton. 

Newcastle under-Lyme, Edward Wilb. Boo. 
tle, Esq. and Sir Kobt. Lawley, Bart. 

Newcastie-upon-Tyne, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart. and C, J Brandling, Esq. 

Newport, (Cornwall) Joseph Richardson and 
Witham Northey, Esqrs. 

Newport, (Hants) John Blackburn and Rich. 
ard Gervas Kerr, Esqrs. 

Newtown, (Lancashire) Thomas Brooke and 
Peter Patten, Esqrs. 

Newtown, (Hants) Sir Robert Barclay, Bart, 
and Charles Chapman, Esq. : 

Norfolk, T. W. Coke, Esq. and Sir Facob Ast. 
ley, Bart. 

Northallerton, Henry Peirse, Esq. and Hon 
Edward Lascelles 

Northamptonshire, Francis Dickins and Wm. 
Ralph Cartwright, Esqrs. 

Northampton, Hon. Spencer Perceval and 
Hon. Edward Bouverie. 

Northumberland, Hon.Charles Grey and Tho- 
mas Richard Beaumont, Esq. 

Norwich, FY. Fed/owes and W Smith, Esqrs. 

Nottinghamshire, Lord Wm. Bentinck and 
Henry Herbert Prerrepoint, Esq. 

Nottingham, Sir John Borlase Warren and 
Faseph Birch. ¥sq. 

Okehampton, 2 folland, jun. and F. Strange, 
Esqrs. 

Ortord, Lord Robert Seymour and James 
Trail, Esq. 

Oxtordsiure, Right Hon, Lord Francis Spencer 
and John Fane. Esq. 

Oxford, Atkins Wright and F. Burton, Esqrs. 

Oxford, (University of) Sir W. Dolben and 
Right. Hon. Sir W. Scott. 

Pembrokeshire, Lord Milford. 

Pembroke, Hugh Barlow, Esq. 

Penryn, Sir Stephen Lushington, Bart. and Sir 
Fohn Nicholl, Knt. 

Peterborough, French Lawrence and William 
Elhott, Esqrs 

Petersfield, Hylton Jolliff, Esq. and Sergeant 
Best. 

Plymouth, Sir W. Elford, Bart. and Philip 
Langmead, F:sq. 

Plympton, P. Metcalf and Gold, Esqts 

Pontefract, J. Smith and R. Benyon, Esqrs. 
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poole, J Jeffery and G. Garland, Esqrs. 
portsmouth, Hon, T. Erskine and Capt. J. 
Markham. 

Preston, Lord Stanley and 5 Horrocks, Esq. 

gueenborough, FY. Prinsep and G. P. Moore, 
Esqrs. 

edt Walter Wilkins, Esq. 

New Radnor, R. Price, Esq. 

Reading, F. Annesley and C. S. Lefevre, 


Esqrs 
East Retford, Col, R. Crawford and F. Feffray, 
Esq. 


Richmond, Yorkshire, Hon. G. H Dundas and 
A. Shakespeare, Esq 
Rippon, Sir J. Graham, Bart. and J. Heath- 
cote, Esq. 
Rochester, Str W. S Smith and ¥. Hulkes, 
[isc 
New hanes, 
Li pes, Esgrs 
Ruuiaad, Gerard Noel Noel, Fisq 
Rye, Lord Hawkesbury and 7° D Lamd,Esq. 
Reigate, Hon. J. Somers Cocks and Hon. J. 
Sidney York 
Salop, Sir R. Hill, Bart. and J. Kynaston Pow- 
ell, Esq. 
Saltash, AZ Russell and R. Deverell, Esqrs. 
Sandwich, Sir H. Mann, Bart and Sir P. Ste- 
phens, Bart. 
New Sarum, Lord Folkstone and W. Hussey, 
Esq. 
Old Sarum, N. Vansittart and — Alexander, 
Esqrs. 
Scarborough, Major-General E Phipps and 
Lord R Manuers 
Seaford, G R_ Ejlis & R_ J. Sullivan, Esqrs. 
Shaftesbury, E. Loveden Loveden and 2. 
Hurst, Esqrs. 
New Shoreham, Sir Cecil Bishopp, Bart. and 
T Shelley, Esq 
Sirewsbury, Sir W. Pulteney, Bart. and Hon. 
W. Hall. 
Somersetshire, W. 
Dickinson, Fsqrs. 
Southampton, G H. Rose and J. Amyatt, 


J W Wiilett and JAZanasch 


Gore Langton and W. 


Esqrs 
Southwark, Hl. Thornton and G. Tierney, 
Ms rs. 

i 


siatlordshire, Lord Grenville Leveson Gower 
nd Sir E. Littleton, Bart, 
taliord, R. B. Sheridan, Esq. and Hon. E. 
Monckton. 
Mamford, General J. Leland and Lieutenant- 
General Albemarle Bertic. 
stevning, J. M. Lloyd and A. Hurst, Esqrs. 
— J. Foster Barham and G. Porter, 
sqrs. 
Sudbury, Sir $. Cox Hippesley, Bart. and F. 
Pytches, kisq 
Suflulk, Lord Viscount Broome and Sir C. 
hinbury, Bart. 
‘urry, Lord W Russel and Sir J. Frederick. 
‘ussex, General Lenox and J. Fuller, Esq. 
‘amworth, Sir R. Peel, Bart. and Major-Ge- 
Neral W)sLoftus. 
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Wallingford, Sir F. Sykes, 


Wigan, &. Holt Leigh and F. 
Wilishire, A. Goddard, and H. P. Wyndham, 


Wilton, 


Winchelsea, R Ladbroke and W. 


Worcestershire, 
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Taunton, W. Morland and J. Hammet, 
Esqrs. 

Tewkesbury, J. Martin and Christ. Codring- 
ton, Esqrs 


Thetford, 7. Creevey and J. Harrison, Esqrs. 
Thirsk, Sir G, P Turner, Bart. and W. Frané- 
land, Esq. 


Tiverton, kt. Hon. Dudley Ryder and Hon. R. 


Ryder. 


Totness, W. Adams and ¥. Berkley Burland, 


Esq. 


Tregony, C. Cockerell, Esq. and Marg. of 


Blandford. 


Trure, Capt. Leveson Gower and J. Lemon, 


i'sq 
Bart. and IV. Lewis 
Hughes; ¥.sq 


Wareham, And. Strahan, Esg. and Major- 


Gen Calcraft. 


Warwickshire, Sir G. A. W. Shuckbargh 


Evelyn and Dugdale Stratford Dugdale, 
Esq. 


Warwick, Lord Brooke and C. Mills, Esq 
Wells, 


Clement Tudway and C. W. Taylor, 
Esqrs. 


Wendover, Rt. Hon. C. Long and J. Smith» 


Esq. 


Wenlock, C. Forrester, Esq. and Hon. J. 


Simpson. 


Weobly, Lord G. Thynne and — Steele, Esq. 
Westbury, V Baldwin and C, Smith, Esqrs. 
West Love, J. Buller and T. Smith, Esqrs. 
Westminster, Hon. C. J. Fox and Lord Gard- 


ner. 


Westmoreland, Sir Michael le Fleming and 


James Lowther, Esq. 


Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Gabriel T. 


Steward, Esq. Sir J. Pulteney, Bart. W 
Garthshore and C. Adams, Esqrs. 


Whitchurch, Hon. W. Augustus Townshend 


and Hon. W. Broderick. 


Hodson, Esqrs. 


Esqrs. 
Lord Viscount Fitzwilliam and Hon. 
J. Spencer. 


Winchester, Sir H. Paulet St. J. Mildmay, 


Bart. and Sir R. Gammon, Bart 
Moffat, 


Esqrs. 


Windsor, Hon, R. F. Greville and ¥. Wil 


liams, Esq. 


Woodstock, Sir H, Dashwood and Rt. Hon. 


C. Abbot. 


Wootton Basset, Hon. H. St. Fohn and R. Wil. 


liams, jun. Esq. 


E. Foley and W. Lygor, 
Esqrs. 


Worcester, A. Robarts and ¥. Scott, Esqre. 
Chipping-Wycombe, Sir J Dashwood King, 


Bart and Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 


Yarmouth, Norfolk, Sir 7. Troubridge and 7’. 
Fervis, Esq. 

Yarmouth, Hants, Jervoise Clarke Jervoise 
and James Patrick Murray, Esqrs. 







lavist ock, Lord R. Spencer and Gen. F itzpa- Yorkshire, W. W ilberforce, Esq. and Hon. 
trick, Henry Lascelles. 
York, Sir W. Milner and Hon. L. Dundas. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire, James Ferguson, Esq. 

Argvleshire, Lord J. D Ed. H. Campbell. 

Ayrshire, Colonel Fullarton 

Banftshire, Rt. Hon. Sir Wilham Grant. 

Berwickshire, George Baillis, Esq. 

Bute and Caithness, Sir J. Sinclar, Bart. 

Clackmannan and Kinross, William Douglas 
M Lean Cleoph une, Esq. 

Dumbartonshire, J Colquhoun, jun Esq. 

Dumiiieshire, Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. 

Edinburgh, Robert Dundas, Esq. 

Elginshire, James Brodie, Esq. 

Fifeshire, Sir Willian: Erskine, Bart. 

Forfarshire, Sir David Carnegie, Bart. 

Haddingtonshire, Hon. Col. Charles Hope, of 
Wanghbton. 

Inverness-shire, Cdarles Grant, Esq. 

Kincardineshire, Sir John Stuart, Bart. 

Kirkcudbright Stewartry, Pat. Heron, Esq. 

Lanerkshire, Lord Archibald agy-seiien 

Liniithgowshire, Hon. Col. Alex. Hope 

Nairn and Cromariy, Major-Genera a te Xan- 
der Mackenzie. 

Orkney and Shetlandshire, Captain Robert 
Henvman, 

Perthshire, Colonel! Thomas Graham. 

Renfrewshire, William Macdowall, Esq. 

Ross-shire, Sir Charles Ross, Bart. 

Roxburghshire, Sir George Douglas, Bart. 

Selkirkshire, Fobx Rutherford, sq. 

Stirlingshire, Hon. Capt. Chiaries Elphinstone 
Fleming. 

Sutherlandshire, Rt. Hon. William Dundas. 

T weed:leshire, J. Montgomery, jun. sq. 

Wigtownshire, Andrew M‘Dowal, Esq. 


ROYAL BOROUGHS. 


Edinburgh City, Kt ton. Henry Dundas. 

Tain, Ding wall, Dornock, Wick, and Kirkwall, 
Rt. How. Joon Charles Villers. 

Fortrose. luverness, Nairn, and Forres, Alex- 
ander Penrose Cumming Gordon, Esq. 

Eleia. Basil, Catlen, Kintore, and Inverourie, 
Lieut -Col. Fran. William Grant. 

Ade: deen, Aberbrothic, Montrose, Brechin, 
and Inverbervie, James Farquhar, Esq. 
Perth, Dundee, St Andrew’s, Forfar, and Cu- 

par, David Scott, Esq 


Anstruther, East and West, Pittenween, 


Craill, and Kilreny, General Alexander 
Campbell. 
Dysar?, Kirkaldy, Brantisland, and Kinghorn, 


Sir James St Clair Erskine. 

Stirling, Innerkeithin, Dunfermlin, Queens- 
ferry, and Cullross, a double return of the 
Hon. A. Cockrane and Sir John Henderson, 
Bart 

Glasgow, Dunbarton, Renfrew, 
glen, Alexander Houstoun, Faq 

Jedburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, N. Berwick, 
and Lauder, Hon Tho. Maitland. 

Peebles, Lanerk, Linhtbgow, and Selkirk, 
Lieutenant- Colonei : William Dicheon, 42d. 
Dumfries, Sanquher, Kirkcudbright, Lock- 
maben, and Annah, Rt. Hon. Charles Hope 

(Lord Advocate.) 


and Ruther- 
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Wigtown, Whithorn, Newgalloway, and 
Straniaer, Jehn Spalding, Esq. 

Ayr, Irvine, Kothsay, Inverary, and Campbel. 
town, John Campbeil, Esq. 


IRELAND. 

Antrim, Edw. Aiex. M‘Nauglhten and Hon, 
J. OfNeile, Esqrs. 

Beliast, Edw ard May, Esq. 

Carvickfergus, Lord Spe neer Chichester, 

Lisburne, the Earl of Yarmouth 

County of Armagh, Hon. Col. Arch. 
son and Hon. Henry Caulfield. 

Borough of Armagh, Pat. Duigenan, Esq. 

County of Catherlogh, David Latouche, jun, 
and Walter Bagonel, sqrs. 

Borough of Catherlogh, Charles Montague 
Ormsby, Esq. 

Cavan, Fr saunderson and N. Sueyd, Esqrs. 

Clare, Sir Edwas ‘d O'Brien, Bart. and Hon. 
Col. Nathaniel Burton. 

Ennis, Kight Hon James Fitzgerald. 

Enniskillen, Hon, Articu Cole Hamilton, 

County of Cork, Right Hon Lord Viscount 
Boyle and R. Uniacke Fitzgerald, Esq. 

City of Cork, Lieut.-Col. Mountifort Longfield 
and Christ Hety Hutchinson, ksq. 

Youghall, John Keane, Esq 

Bandon- Bridge, “ir Broderick Chinnery, Bt. 

Mallow, Denham Jephson, Esq. 

Donegal, Lord Sudley and Sir Jas. Stewart. 

Down, Lord Viscount Castlereagh and F. 
Savage, Esq 

Downpatrick, Counsellor Haythorn. 

Dungannon, Hon. John Knox. 

Newry, the Right Hon. Isaac Corry. 

Drogheda, Edward Hardman, Esq. 

County of Dublin, Hans Hamilton and Fre- 
derick Faulkner, Esqrs. 

City of Dublin, Jolin Claudius Beresford and 
Fohn Latcuche, Esq. 

College of the Holy Trinity of Dublin, Hon. 
George Knox 

Fer managh, Right Hon. Lord Cole and Col. 
Mervyn Archdall, 

County of Galway, Hon. 
and Richard Martin, Esq. 

Townof Galway.John Brabazon Ponsonby, Es¢, 

Kerry, Right Hon. Maurice Fitz, verald and 
Col James Crosbie. 

Tralee, Right Hon. George Canning. 

Kildare, Lord Robert Fitzgerald and Robert 
Latouche, Esq. 

County of Kilkenny, Right Hon. W. B. Pon- 
sonby and M ajor }: umes Butler. 

City of Kilkenny, Hon. a Butler. 

Kinsale, James C. Rowi lev, Esq. 

King’s County, Thomas Bernard, Esq. and 
Lawrence Parsons, Bart. 

Leitrim, Lord Vicount Clements and Peter 
Latouche, jun Esg. 

County of Limerick, Charles Silver Oliver and 
William 0: Dell, Esqrs. 

City of Limerick, Charles Vereker, Esq. 

County of Londonderry, Right Hon Lord G. 


Ache- 


Richard Trench 


Beresford and Hon. Charles Stewart. 
City of Londonderry, Sir George Fitzgerald 
Hill, Bart. 
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Coleraine, Walter Jones, Esq. . 

tongiord, Hon. Thomas Newcomen and Sir 
Thomas Fetherstone, Bart. 
routh, Rt. Hon John Foster and William 
Charles Fortescue, Esq. 

Dundalk, Richard Archdall, Esq. 

Mavo, Hon. Henry Augustus Dillon and Rt. 
Hon. Denis Brown. 

Meath, Sir Marcus Somerville and Thomas 
Bligh, Esq. 

Monag ban, Richard Dawson 
Powell Lesh, Esqrs., 

Queen’s County, Hon. Wilham Wesley Pole 
“and sir Lyre Coote, Bart. 

Portarlington, Henry Parnell, Esq 

Roscommon, Hon. Capt. Edward King and 
Arthur Trench, Esq. 

Sligo, J. E Cooper and C. O*fHara, Esqrs. 

Tipperary, Right Hon Lord Francis Mathew 
aid Jolin Bagwell, Esq. 

Cloumell, Witham Bagwell, ksq. 

Cashel, Right Hon. William Wickham. 

Jyrone, James Stewart, Esq. and Right Hon. 
John Stewart. 

County of Waterford, Right Hon. 
resford and Edward Lee, Esq. 
City of Watertord, W. C. Alcock, Esq. 

Dung rvon, Willham Green, Esq. 

Westmeath, Gustasus Rochfort and William 
Smith, Esqrs. 

Athlone, Right Hon. William Handcock. 

County of Wexford, Lord Lofius and Abel 
Ram, Esq 
Yown of Wexford, Richard Neville Furness, 
Esq. 

Ross, Charles Tottenliam, tun. Fsq. 

Wicklow, W. H. Hume and Geors ge Ponson- 
wv, Esq. 


and Charles 


John Be- 


—— 


The King has been pleased to appoint Col. 

Prevost to be governor oi Dominica 
Alderman Price has been clected 
Mayor of London for the ensuing vear. 
Au unusual number of fires has tuken place, 
not only in the metropolis, but in diilerent 
parts of the kingdom, during the present 
Of these the most considerable hap- 


Lord 


month. 
pened at Liverpool, where seventeen ware- 
adjoining to St George’s Dock, of 
thirtcen stories hig eh, with all ed ir contents of 
West India produce and grain, have been 
campletely destroyed. the loss is estimated 
at from two to three hundred thousand pounds. 
A similar misfortune, though not equal in ex- 
tent, wus experienced about tle same time at 
Hull 
An accident has occurred to the south wall 
of the Limehouse Bason of the New Docks, 
by which a great part of it having been broken 
entirely down, forced itself over that side of the 
bason, in a torrent which alarmed all the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood for the safety of their 
cattle, sheep, &c. which were grazing in the 
larshes ; and which, had the mnundatien con- 
tinued, must have inevitably been destroyed. 
The accident was caused by inadvertently 
Jrawing one of the sluices of the outer-gate. 


houses, 
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The pressure of the water upon the wall, by 
which it was overset, was not less than 
1,100,U00ib  TFhe only inconvenience resulting 
from the accident, it seems, will be the cost of 
re-building the walt. 

A plan is on foot for a Canal from Inver- 
ness to Fort William, in the North of scot- 
land. Mr. ‘Telford, the engiweer, las been 
for these two last summers employed, by or- 
der of the treasury, in taking the elevation and 
soundings of the lakes. From his opinion, 
the probable expense of the uvdertaking is 
estinated at £345,000. Loch Ness and Loch 
are completely navigable in respect 
to depth for vesseis of any burden ; and in the 
event of contrary winds, there are secure an- 
chorages every three or four miles. The 
benefit of such a navigaticn, from sea to sea, 
is incalculable. ‘To the mercantile world, it 
will save the immense and dangerous round 
ofthe Western Isles, or their Sounds, as well 
as the Pentland birth, or going round the Ork- 
neys ; and in like manner the additional dan- 
gers to which they might be subjected in case 
of a rupture with the Northern powers. 

A singular and extensive confederacy of 
depredators upon private property, is said to 
have been lately discovered at Cogyeshall, in 
Essex, by the conscientious comp vunclion of 
one of the gang upon his death bed. He has 
impeached all lis accomplices, and has dis- 
closed the various systematic frauds which 
have been fur sometime past practised on the 
farmers, maltsters, ke in that neighbourhood. 
One of the gang hung himself a few lays ago, 
on being detected, and sixteen others are ap- 
nrehended and committed for trial. 

Application is to be made to Parliament in 
the next Sessions, for an Act to make a Navi- 
gable Canal, from the River ‘Thames at Shad- 
well, to Waltham Abbey, and from ibence at 
some future period, to open a communication 
with Lynn, in Norfolk, by a cut from Bishops 
Stortford, into the navigable part of the River 
Cam. ‘This canal is to commence between 
Bell Wharf and the Saltpetre Warehouse, 
Shadwell; and with a collateral branch to 
Spa-fields, it proceeds through the parishes 
of St. Paul and st. George in the East, through 
the Tower Hamilects, Ratcliffe, Mile End Old 
Town, Limehouse, Wiritechapel, Bethnal 
Green, Shoreditch, St. Luke’s, St. Mary Is1- 
ington, St. John and St James Cle rkenwell, 
Pancras, Hackney, Hornsey, abioaniien E.d- 
monton, Enfield, Cheshunt, Waltham Cross, 
and to Waltham Abbe V. 

‘The application to Parliament by the Sub- 
scribers to the intended L Portsmouth 
and southampton Canal, ts, in the first instance 
to extend the cut no farther than Guildford, 
branching from the Croydon Canal, near 
Mitcham, and continuing thence through the 
parishes of Merton, Kingston, Malden, Long 


ondon, 


Ditton, Ewell, Epsom, Asted, Leatherhead, 
Meckleham, Dorking, Stoke, Dabernon, 
Fetcham, Bookham, Cobham, Effingham, 


Horsley, Clarendon, Stoke, and to Guildford, 
"s intended hereafter to be 
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continued to Portsmouth and Southampton 
water. 

A Canal is about to be made from Bake- 
well, to join the Cromford Cut, at the aque- 
duct which crosses the Derwent between 


Postscript. 
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Wirksworth and Lea; another from Rother. 


ham to Sheffield; a third from the rive, 
Wear, near Picktree, to the Tyne, near Red. 
hugh : and a fourth from Taunton to the riyer 
Parret. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


* * Since the VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS went to Press, the Answer of the Swiss Cap. 
“tons ta Bon: aparte has reached us, and it will be found to justify the general expectation 


which was formed of their firmness and moderation. 


“ CITIZEN FIRST CONSUL, 
‘Tue Proclamation which you did us 
the honour to send to us on the 30th of 
September, by Citizen Rapp, your Ad- 
jutant-General, arrived at Schwitz on 
the 6th of October, 

* We could have wished that the let- 
ter we took the liberty of sending you, 
General First Consul, on the 30th of 
September, could have reached you 
sooner: it contains a faithful exposition 
of the present state of Switzerland. 
Permit us to send youenclosed a dupli- 
cate of it, and to entreat you to receive 
it favourably. It will prove to you, 
that the movements which have taken 
place in Switzerland are not the result 
of a spirit of party, and that the Swiss 
nation has no other object in view than 
to make use of the right which she 
claims of giving herself a central and 
cantonal constitution, founded on her 
position and her wants—a sacred and 
precious right, which you deigned 
yourself to ensure to her, by the Treaty 
of Luneville. 

“ Switzerland would long since have 
been tranquil, if the members of the 
Hlelvetic government, those obscure 
metaphysicians, had consulted the real 
state of affairs, instead of obstinately 
attaching themselves to theoretic at- 
tempts, as erroneous as they are ex- 
pensive. 

“ The violence with which they have 
tried to impose their system upon the 
Democratic Cantons ; the civil war they 
have organized to attain their end, di- 
rected ut first against those Cantons, 
then against all Switzerland; the un- 
exampled severity with which they 
have done it, rave produced a discon- 
tent equally general and just, and a de- 
termined and avowed will to shake off 
this unsupportable voke. 


It is as follows : 


‘“ It is not then, General First Con. 
sul, an affair of party, it is the sacred 
cause of humanity; it is the general 
wish of a whole nation, which has given 
us our power and our instructions ; of 
a nation which you yourself wished to 
free, and which has been ill-treated and 
irritated, contrary to your intentions. 

‘Yet that nation, we render ourselves 
guarantees, will never abuse the liber- 
ty it claims. The Swiss have nothing 
more at heart than to attain a State of 
repose, in which, under the shield of a 
mild and just government, each inhabi- 
tant may enjoy his property and exist. 
ence. We are convinced that we 
shall arrive at that essential object of 
all social order, from the moment our 
will and our efforts shall be no longer 
fettered. 

“ General First Consul, all Europe 
admires in you the supreme head of an 
immense power and empire,which,with- 
out doubt, according to your own views, 
will be directed to the good of human- 
ily; your magnanimity assures us, that 
you will not make use of it againsta 
people who only desire what you have 
made them hope, and who only wish 
what they believe themselves authoriz- 
ed todo by yourself. 

“ Penetrated with eternal gratitude, 
the Swiss nation will do its endeavour 
to deserve the good will of the French 
government; and will fuifil all the du- 
ties which are imposed upon it by the 
desire of cultivating good neighbour- 
hood. 

“It is with the most distinguished 
respect that we remain, General l’irst 


Consul, 
“THE DE PUTIES OF THE HELVETIC DIET. 


“ Schwitz, Oct. 8, 1802.” 


The State Commission at Schwitz 
also published a Proclamation, declaring 
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that Switzerland neither is, nor wishes 
to be, at war with France ; but that she 
would do all that honour permitted her 


Obituary. 
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to do, to preserve her ancient relations 
with that power. 


OBITUARY. 


For the Christian Observer. 


BioGRAPHICAL anecdotes of persons 
deceased, who have exemplified the 
power of religion, though their lives 
have not been marked with any uncom- 
mon events, are acknowledged to have 
abeneficial tendency. The utility is 
increased, when the subjects of these 
anecdotes have manifested the influence 
of divine grace during the season of 
youth. When the service of God is 
then preterred to the gratifications of 
sense, and the love of Christ predomi- 
nates amidst scenes of temptation, we 
cannot doubt that the heart is truly re- 
newed after the image of him that cre- 
ated us. 

The following narratives may not, 
therefore, be thought unworthy of a 
place in your useful Miscellany. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
they are the narratives of a father, 
whom it has pleased the all-wise God 
to deprive of four children in the bloom 
of youth. He wishes to divest himself 
of parental partiality, and to give a 
faithful account of those whose conduct 
he describes. He is aware, that true 
religion is not to be estimated by sud. 
den transports, or rapturous expres- 
sions; yet when it pleases God to af- 
ford comfort and holy joy, under try- 
Ing circumstances, to those who have 
ed to Christ for refuge under a deep 
sense of their own sinfulness, and who 
have dedicated themselves to the ser- 
vice of God, we ought with thankful- 
hess to adore the divine goodness, 

My eldest son, of whom I now pur- 
pose to give you a short account, had 
hot manifested any remarkable reli- 
gious impressions in his childhood, 
though there was often evident in him 
a strong contest between a sense of 
duty and the natural corrupt temper of 
hisheart. This he expressed to me at 
one time in striking terms, when I was 
reasoning with him on the impropriety 
of his frequent relapses into a fault of 
Which he had often been warned. He 
"eplied to my remonstrances by saving, 


‘Indeed, papa, I wouid be good, but 
the devil will not let me.” — 

During the time which he passed at 
a public school, a circumstance occur- 
red, which I shall briefly relate, as it may 
afford some instruction to parents, and 
others employed in the education of 
youth. <Atheft had been committed 
at the school, which was laid to his 
charge by one of his school-feilows. 
He declared that he was innocent of 
the crime; but some things relative to 
the affair casting a suspicion upon 
him, though no proof of his guilt couid 
be adduced, his declarations were dis- 
regarded, and he was considered as 
guilty. As soon as I heard of this al- 
fair, | desired a serious friend of mine 
to make a Strict inquiry into it, and re- 
port tome his opinion. He coneurred 
with the master in thinking it proper 
to urge my son, by the most powerful 
arguments they could devise, to make 
a confession of his guilt. He still de- 
nied the charge. But at last, being 
urged with the assurance, that nothing 
but a confession would ward off my 
displeasure, the effect of which was re- 
presented to him in the sirongest man- 
ner, he contessed the fault laid to his 
charge. In his last iliness, amongst 
other things, in which he opened his 
mind with great freedom, he solemnly 
declared, that he was wholly ignorant 
of the theft which he had confessed, 
and that he was induced to make this 
criminal confession, by the terror 
which the apprehension of my displea- 
sure excited in his mind, and which he 
was assured could not be avoided but 
by a confession. He added with great 
apparent humility, that it was right he 
should suffer by the false accusation of 
one, whose sintul example in another 
instance, he had followed. 

If'a digression on this subject will 
not be thought tedious, I would beg 
leave to remark, that I conceive it to be, 
in general, an imprudent step, eagerly 
to soiicit a confession of guilt from 
young persons, accused of any crime 
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which they deny, and which cannot be 
proved. If they are guilty, they are 
often hereby led to inhance their guilt 
by strong asseverations of innocence. 
If they are innocent, their minds are 
hurt by a disregard to their declara- 
tions. It seems to them of less conse- 
quence to obey, when obedience cannot 
insure the good opinion of their friends, 
nor prevent them from being classed 
with the guilty. Tn such cases, it may 
be the mosi prudent method, to remind 
them of the ail-secing eye of God, and 
of the righteous unerring judgment 
which will soon take place; and at the 
sume thine to manifest a readiness to 
believe them free from that ftulsehood, 
which couid only increase their con- 
demination. 

But to return.—-Soon after my son 
had completed his fitteenth year, he 
returned home, and remained at my 
house ull he arrived at adult age. In 
this period the happy change took 
place, which was followed, after a few 
years, by a triumphant death. I ob- 
served, when he was about nineteen, a 
manifest alieration in his deportment. 

A growing attention to the concerns 
of his salvation was then very apparent ; 
and his whole conduct soon became de- 
cidedly religious. In his last illness, 
he attributed, in a considerable degree, 
the powerful impressions made upon 
his mind at this period, to the perusal 
of Adams’s /vungelical Sermons, of 
which a pious friend had made him a 
present. 

When he was twenty-one, he made 
a solemn dedication of himself to God, 
in the manner, and agreeable to the 
form proposed by Dr. Doddridge in his 
Rise and Progress of Religion, a book 
which he read with great attention, and 
which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. This transaction was, how- 
ever, unknown to me, and to every one 
in my family, till after his death, which 
did not happen til four years after- 
wards. The form of self-dedication 
was then found in a small port-folio, 
which had been observed to be often in 
his hands during his sickness. It con- 
tained the following postscript after 
the signature.“ At my father’s house. 
—Signed and sealed this day of 








(on which day I am twenty-one 


[ Oct, 


years of age) after full consideratioy 
and serious reflection, I do purpose to 
read over and renew this covenant eye. 
ry return of this day, as also every 
Christmas-day, and every Good-friday 
or Easter-day. 

From the age of twenty-one to twen. 
ty-three he spent his time in London, 
in a diligent pursuit of those studies to 
which bis profession called him. The 
great quantity of manuscript obserya- 
tions which he made there, afforded me 
a clear proof of his industry. At the 
same time he was diligent in his atten. 
dance on the means of grace. I found 
in his port-folio, after his death, a scrap 
of paper, on which he had writiena 
set oi rules for regulating the manner 
of spending his time while in London, 
The following extract of a letter which 
he wrote to me from thence will mani- 
fest the temper of mind, which at that 
time happiiy influenced his conduct. 
It was written on the occasion of a dis- 
appointment, which he had just expe- 
rienced, relative to his future prospects 
in life : 

—*No doubt our merciful God, 
whose most darling attribute, if I may 


so speak, is love, has seen perfectly | 


wise reasons for ordering it. We may 
perhaps come to see how merciful a dis- 
pensation it is. But be that as it will, 
I know I am his creature, and therefore 
he may with strict propriety do with 
me whatsoever he pleases. But, deat 
father, | have solemnly given up my- 
self to serve him, and to be disposed of 
as he sees fit; and he has graciously 
promised, that if I seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, all 
other needful things shall be added. 
Must I not then rest contented? Shall 
I not rather rejoice that he condescends 
to order any of the circumstances of my 
life? Yes, father, and blessed be his 
love, he does at this moment enable 
me to admire his goodness.” — 

After his return home, he continued 
to enjoy a good state of health, till he 
caught cold by being exposed in the 
duties of his profession. The disease 
which proved fatal to him, came on !0 
the most gentle manner, so that it ws 
probably confirmed before he seeme‘ 
to have any serious ailment. His phy- 
sician assured me, that he never before 
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aw such a case; that is, where the dis- 
emper proved fatal when accompanied 
with such mild and favourable symp- 
ims. I first learned that he had a 
courh, by Inquiring why he left off the 
yse of animal food, which I had observ- 
ed him to do. After the disease was 
jully confirmed, he was frequently out 
of bed for seven or eight hours without 
coughing at all; his pulse, at that time, 
being frequently as calm as in health: 
vetunder the existence of these mild 
cyinptoms, a fatal abscess was formed 
his lungs. 

During a considerable time in the 
(ease, he spake little, as speaking 
was judged (o be an improper exercise; 
but when it appeared that no rational 
hope Of his recovery could be main- 
tdaed, L tnformed him of his situation, 
and we then talked freely together. 
He recetved my information of his dan- 
ger woh perfect composure, as far as I 
could judge. No expressions dropped 
from tim, but of submission to God’s 
will. He arranged his little affairs and 
divided his books among his nearest 
friends. He seemed sensible of the 
goodness of God to him, in granting 
him so much ease in his disorder, and, 
indeed, he had little to complain of but 
his emaciation. This proceeded to such 
a degree, that he could someumes 
scarcely bear the pressure of his bed. 
Yet he sat up about eight hours daily 
in his chair, ull within two days of his 
death. 

Wien confined to his chamber, he 
spent his time chiefly in reading the 
ard of God, unless when conversing 
wiih us, He requested me to pray with 
hint night and morning, as he could not 
“tend our family worship. When read- 
ine by himself became too fatiguing to 
sim, he requested his sisters to read to 
nlm select passages of the Bible. He 
widvessed his younger brothers, and 
ober young friends who visited him, 
with great seriousness. He begged 
'T would contrive, if possible, to set 
with him a little every day, that he might 
Open hits heart to me; and that I might 
hettuct, and comfort him in his afflic- 
‘on. Nocommunion I had ever belore 
ad with him was so pleasing, as were 
‘ese private conversations. When his 
cparture approached, the tranquillity 

Christ. Observ. No, 19. 
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of mind which he before possessed, 
(without much sensible joy) rose up to 
a state of great consolation. On the two 
last days preceding that on which he 
died, his mind seemed more strongly 
comforted, and his hope was full of im- 
inortality. I wrote down, as secon as I 
had left his chamber, some of the things 
which he then said to me, 

Wednesday. He told me he had 
long since dedicated himself to God’s 
service; and that although his heart 
had too often grown cold, he trusted he 
had never reijinquished his purpose, 
He said “I have sinned greatly against 
God, but I trust I have sincerely re- 
pented of all my transgressions.”? He 
lamented the depravity of his heart in 
strong terms, and said, “O this foul 
heart !’? adding, * But it is the grace of 
God that reigns.’’ He said, “ he hoped 
he did not deceive himself; but he 
looked forward with joy, trusting that 
he should shortly sce God in his king- 
dom.” He begyed of me to read to 
him that passage in the Epistle to the 
Philippians—70 me to live is Christ; 
and to die is gain. Jamina strait be- 
tween two, having a desire to defiart, 
and to be with Christ; which is far 
better. He seemed much delighted 
with these words. He begged 1 would 
tell him, if I thought he deceived him- 
self. He spoke with great feeling of 
the sufferings of our Redeemer, as 
described in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
and said, “ That was his joy, that the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 

Thursday. Upon my asking bim in 
the morning how he did, he replied, “I 
erow weaker; perhaps my departure is 
not far off; and I trust to enjoy a gio- 
rious immortality.” Looking round upon 
his relations who were in the room, he 
said, ** God bless you all?” and farther 
expressed his strong hope of approach- 
ing bliss. 

After a little rest he broke out in 
these words, “ He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and I have wounded him 
by my sins; but now he comforts me.” 
After lying still for some time, he re- 
peated those words in our Saviour’s 
prayer, (John xvii.) Father, I will that 
those whom thou hast given me be with 
me where Iam, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me; and 
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added, “* This prayer, I trust, Christ is 
now making for me.” 

Before Lleft him he said, “ Father, I 
could like once more to receive the cup 
of salvation, and callon the name of the 
Lord ;”? alluding to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, which he had before 
received in his chamber. 

In the evening we joined with him 
in that holy ordinance, and as soon as 
his friends had left the room, he said 
to me, “ with respect to the state of my 
mind I cannot now say much, I am so 
very weak; but I trust I am going to 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
Then reposing himself a while, he ut- 
tered these words with great emphasis, 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath tt entered into the heart of man, to 
conceive the goodness his weakness 
prevented him from proceeding. 

To his cousin J. S. who came up to 
sce him, he said, “Farewell, I shall 
see you no more. God bless you. May 
we meet in heaven.” 

Friday. In the morning he found 
himselfextremely weak. Having usual- 
ly prayed with him morning and even- 
ing, I desired him, as I sat by his bed, 
to tell me if he found any interval in 
which he could wish me to pray with 
him. He answered, * I cannot attend.” 
Upon my saying, “then we will pray 
Jor you;’’ he replied eagerly, “ Aye, 
do.” Efe was not forgotten at our fami- 
ly worship, and the Rev. Mr. »who 
happened to be with us, recommended 
him to the protection of our heavenly 
Father in that affecting form of wor- 
ship in our Liturgy, called the com- 
mendatory prayer. (Visitation of the 
sick.) 

I sat by his bed the greatest part of 
the day; but his weakness did not per- 
mit him to hold any conversation. At 
one time, after lying still for about halt 
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an hour, he lifted up his eyes as in ay 
act of devotion, and cried out— Jyjo, 
LI wake up after thy likeness I shall b¢ 
satisfied.” After this he spoke no more, 
except in asking for a little refresh. 
ment, or the like; and in the evening, 
when he seemed to be asleep, he ex. 
pired without the least emotion. 
SENEx. 
DEATHS. 

Aug. Ql, the Rev. Charles Smith, Recto; 
of South Repps, Norfolk. 

Lately, the Rev. John Roberts, Archdeacon 
of Mericneth. 

A few days ago, aged 85, Leader Cox, Esq. 
of Brixton Causeway, Surrey. 

Last week, at Bath, aged 71, Granado Pj. 
gott, Esq. 

Oct. 2, in his 83d year, W. Tooke, Esq. of 
Thompson, near Watton, in Norfolk, and of 
the Temple, London. 

Lately, at Brighton, Mrs. Pett, wife of Pij. 
neas Pett, D. D. Oxford. 

Oct. 6, at Tottenham, in his 74th vear, Tho- 
mas Gibson, Esq. late of White-Lion-court, 
Cornhill. 

Oct 12, at Bath, the Rev. Mr. Penton, of 
Brinkworth, Wilts. 

Last week, aged 78, the Rev. Thomas 
Knowles, D.D. Lecturer of St. Mary’s church, 
in Burv St. Edmund’s. 

Oct. 9,in Weymouth-street, Portland-place, 
the Rev. Robert Skinner, Vicar of Kenilworth 
and Stonely, in Warwickshire. 

Oct. 12, the Rev. Thomas Lane, Rector of 
Handsworth. 

Oct. 18, at Clifton, in her 32d year, Mrs. G. 
Heineken, wife of the Rev. N. 'T. Heineken, of 
Brentford, Middlesex. 

Oct. 19, at Stamford-Hill, in the 77th year 
of his awe, Mr. Danie} Bell. 

At St. Lucie, Jamaica, Mr. Angus Kenre- 
dy; at Philadelphia, Mr. Hugh Kennedy ; and 
at Norfolk, Virginia, Mr. Archibald Kennedy, 
sons of Mr. Daniel Kennedy, of Glasgow. 

Mrs. Violt, of Whitstable, aged 101. 

At Wherwel, Mrs. Iremonger, wife of the 
Rev. 8. Iremonger. 

At Glasgow, alter only two or three days 
illness, George Gibbs, a pauper, aged 105 


years. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ciericus Lonpinensis we think ought not to make the Alteration he proposes in the Ver: 
sion of Scripture, appointed to be read in Churches: the precedent would be dangerous. 


We must apologize to J.G D. for not inserting the notice he has transmitted. 


looked till too late. 


It was over’ 


i1S8L1Cus, JUVENIS, Curricus Suratensis, and S, O. Busu will appear. 
J,W.; W.Y.; B.; J. H.C.; J. F. H.; are under consideration. 
L,. R.’s Answer to the Inquiry of a Candidate for Holy Orders, will appear in our next. Since 


it came to hand, we have been indebted for another Answerto CLERICUS. 


In the mean time 
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ian we advise the inquirer, to read a letter printed at the end of Mr. Walker of Truro’s tracts. 


Then  ONATRAMA *s useful Remarks will obtain an early insertion; as well as L. R.’s interesting 
Nt be Narrative. 
yarTua is as! hrewd correspondent, and displays some dexterity in selecting ber test of our 
ore, spirit 5 ; but her verses are not very poetical, nor very correct, thou gh certainly the sentiments 
esh- are good. 
ing, The Notice respecting Foreign Divinity Books, came too late for the Literary Intellirence ; but 
ex. we readily announce, that an assortment of these articles has been receiv ed by a ‘Bor skseller 
in town; containing, among others, the works of Saurm, Abbadie, V ernede e, Witsius, 
Lampe, Vitringa, Venema, &c. 
ms Weare sorry that EvanGexicus should have taken so much offence at the non-insertion of 
his Paper. We think that the forbearance and candour which belong to the title he has 
assumed, might have somewhat moderated the heat of his displeasure; and that avery 
Clor BM light knowledge of the human character might have taught him, that one’s own approba- 
tion, or that of one’s paren friends, is no necessary passport to general acc eptance. If 
am he really wishes well to our work, he ought to be satisfied with what we have done; since we 
have dectined to insert his Paper, not from any motives of marenpert, but because we judged 
Esq. it to be unsuitable to the plan of our work. Rather than that our fiten ce should thus be con- 
P; verted into enemies, we heartily wish, that only those would favour us with their contribu. 
iP. 


tions, Who are armed with sufficient patience and humility to endure the misiortune of seeing 
them rejected. 


a - N.; Beasurag; H.G. A,; and D. Bocve, have just come to hand. 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN ACCOUNT CF CLEMENS ROMANUS. 


T were isa general analogy between 
the operations of nature and of grace, 
for, us in the former, one species is 
shaded off into another, so that the gra- 
daiion is sometimes hardly perceptible, 
so, in the latter, the first miraculous ef- 
fusion of the spirit was closed by no 
abrupt and violent termination, but pas- 
sed on by a gentle transition to its more 
ordinary though still powerful work. 

The Apostles are to be regarded asa 
singular order in the Church: in point 
of inspiration and of miraculous powers 

it is not, perhaps, too much to say, that 
they had no successors ; for neither was 
the conduct of those who followed them, 
regulated by direciions from heaven 
equally specific, and thelr preaching 
ordinarily attended with the same attes- 
tations from 2bove, nor were their writ- 
ings dictated by the same unerring spi- 
rit of wisdom and truth; yet there ap- 
pears to have been, at least there was 
once understood to have been, some- 
thing like a connecting link between 
these two siiuations of the Church. 


Of Ciemens, afterwards Bishop of 


Rome,who received that singular attes- 
tation that his name was written in the 
Book of Life, we learn from the same 
authority that be was the companion 
and jellow-labourer of St. Paul; and his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, proba- 
bly the only genuine composition of his 
hand which hath come to modern time, 
was anciently admitted into the Canon 
of Scripture. The parentage and coun- 
try of this holy man are alike unknown: 
the language, however, and style of his 
epistle lead us to conclude that he was 
anative Greek. The labours which he 


underwent, and the countries which he 
traversed, can only be conjectured from 
his connection with the indefatigable 
apostle of the Gentiles, and of his later 
history nothing more has been record- 


ed, than that he was ordained Bishop ¢; 
Ktome, according to some accoudts Im. 
mediately after St. Peter, but more 
probably with the intervention of Ana. 
cletus. ‘The precise time and manier 
of his death, are equally uncertain with 
his birth, for what is called the martyr. 
dom of Clemens, in which these and 
many other circumstances concerning 
him have been very confidently toid, is 
a modern fabrication of some idle and 
superstitious Greek, and no authentic 
or even ancient acts of his martyrdom 
exist. 

In such a penury of facts with re 
spect to this apostolical man, it Is hap 
py, however, for the Church of Chris; 
that, what is of much more importance, 
his temper, opinions, and principles 
may now be learned from himseil: io 
his first Epistle to the Church of Co- 
rinth, which had been cited by [renz- 
us, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen, 
and of the genuineness of which 10 
doubts were entertained by antiquity 
after being inquired for in vatn trom 
the revival of letters, was rowsense@ ‘ 
the learned Patrick Young, from am 
nuscript supposed to be as old as tli 
first eye of Nice, and a at Ox 
ford A. D. 1633 

The iagaies and authority of ths 
work, the importance of the doctrine 
it contains, and their peculiar suitable: 
ness to the divided state of the Church 
in the present day, all entitle it toa 
abstract, to which the remainder of this 
article will therefore be devoted. 








The Church of God which 1s 4 
Rome, to the Church which ! 
at Corinth, called and sanctilicd 
by the will of God through Je 
sus Christ, grace and peace 
multiplied. 





